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Ernest Brooks 
THE ONLY PRINCE WHO HAS BEEN BORN AT BALMORAL CASTLE 


Prince Maurice Victor Donald of Battenberg, the youngest child of Princess Henry of Battenberg, was born at Balmoral on October 3, 1891, so that he was only five years 

old when his father, Prince Henry of Battenberg, died. The Prince, who has been attending the Opera a good deal with his mother during the last or two, is seen 

here holding one of his sister’s (Princess Victoria) prize cats. The young Prince is a keen photographer and a capital golf player. No other prince has been born in 
Scotland since 1600, when Charles I. saw the light in Dunfermline 
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April 12 


London, June Twenty-second, 1904. 
IRI HIKARI JIRA OD. (GIF IN SBIR GATE (OV IIATK GT IP S39 
Great New Street, London, E.¢. 
Telegr.iphic Address: ‘Sphere, London.” 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 
AT HOME 


Twelve months - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - - - - : 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra monnners: ‘ 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Omce to the 
Proprietors of * THE TaATLeER,’”’ Great New Street, I-ondon, E.C. 


“1OUR: ARELAND. 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 


free on application. By Post, 3d. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 

Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Trish Railways Tourist Office, 
xG Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


GRAND HOTEL 
LUCERNE NATIONAL. 


Best Situation. The “Ritz” Hotel of Switzerland. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN 


(SWITZERLAND), 


NOWVe -O'P EN.. 


Th2 Ideal Hotel in Tell's District. Up-to-date Appointments. 


Illustrated prospectus from the Manager, Mr. A. Pacuier (in 
Winter, at the Grand Hotel Villa Igiea, Palermo). 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE a5th, 


will contain 
A SPECIAL ANTARCTIC SUPPLEMENT 


WITH THE “DISCOVERY” RELIEF 
EXPEDITION. 


Illu trated by a unique Series of Views, taken on Board 
the “ Terra Nova.”’ 


TRAE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS, 


pe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows: -Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care shonld, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAmpP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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MP=RIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER 


EVERY EVENING at g. 
(MATINEE WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS AT 3) 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Preceded each Evening at 8.15, by ‘A QUEEN’S MESSENGER.” 


ONDON IPPODROME. 
Cede du'ey STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. eae 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED ‘BRILLIANCE. 


Admission ts. From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 


[TACIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
IfTALIAN COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. FINE ARL SECTION. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE, 

GRAND MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards 
The Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT, 
OPEN ALL DAY. _ Admission, Sei ; after 7 p.m., rs. 
VENICE-BY-NIGH 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, eens and all the Exquisite 
Features of the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 
A Continuous Feast of Music,- Beauty, and Movement. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, 
THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 
“LA secre 2 Su eeies oe Vestas 

3 P.m., 7 and 9.3} 
THE DUC D' ABRUZZI" S NORTH ° POLE EXPEDITION. 

Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musee Grevin, and a 

thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON, (KING’S CROSS), &e. 


To Dates and Periods. 


: i Each Wednesday for 8 duys, also 
SsEGNESS, SuTTON-oON-SEA, ana MAasLe- each Saturday for 3, 8, 10, 15 


‘THORPE, 
or 17 days. 
PenritH, Keswick, LytrHam, St, ANNE's, Each Wednesday for 6, 8, 13, or 
BLACKPOOL, AND FLEETWOOD, { 15 days 
GorLEstTon, LowEs rort, SHERINGHAM, CROMER, 
MuNDESLEY, AND YARMOUTH. \ Each Wednesday for 8 days. 
DoucLtas (IsLE OF Man). Grimssy, HUwutt, 
BRIDLINGLON, FILEY, SCARBOKO', REDCAR, Hacks Sacurday for 3, 8, 10, 15, or 
IvkLEy, HarroGAteE, &c., &c., &c. y 
HatFiELbD, St. ALBANS, WHEATHAMPSTEAD, 
HARPENDEN, HERTFORD, WELWYN, AND Ba ead and Saturday lor 
KNEBWORIH. 
For full-particulars of these and other Excursions see the Company's Aanounce- 


ments at Stations and Lown Otfices. 
OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND) 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY “EQUIPPED HOTELS 
(under the Management of the Company), 
At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, 
and CARAGH LAKE. 
ComMBINED Ratt aNnpd HotTet Tickets issued in connection with 
these Hotels. 


FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 
Illustrated Guide, ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny es 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels, 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 


or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham, 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 


Son's Offices 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


eT 
RovaAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, 
vid STRANRAER AND LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailings each way daily’ (Sundays excepted). 

The splendidly-equipped new TURBINE Steamer, ‘‘ Princess MAup," having 
all the latest improvements, and performing the journey much under the scheduled 
time, runs in connection with the Mail Service. 

BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant’s Causeway, Glenatiff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry (for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves), and Larne. Circul r 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel, York Road, Belfast; Northern Counties Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to F. Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at [RISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONWON, or to JAMES COWIE. Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Committee, 
Midland Railway, Belfast. 
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the fl ous. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 


Dangerous Steam Waggons.—A new terror has been added to 
the London streets by the large increase during the past few months 
of what are supposed to be motor vans but are really most for- 
midable traction engines. There is hardly a street in London in 
which at all hours of the day at least one gigantic van propelled by 
steam and furiously snorting cannot be seen. As these unwieldy 
vehicles travel infinitely slower than a traction engine and make 
more noise than a foghorn they are a dangerous type of public 


THE WINNER OF THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


M. Théry, who won the great race for France last Friday. His time was 


5 hr. 50 min, 


inconvenience. Traction engines are compelled to give notice of 
their approach bya pioneer with a red flag, and it is difficult to 
understand why some of these steam-driven vans, which are quite as 
dangerous to menand horses as any traction engine, should be given 
the run of the streets. 


A Medical Test.—In these times of depressed trade and 
rumoured collapse of all our industries it is cheering to observe that 
we hold our own in at least one profession. Proportionately 
speaking there are more doctors in England than in any country 
in Europe, and their numbers are steadily increasing. We have 
at least 150 doctors to every 100,000 persons, whilst Germany has 
only forty-eight doctors to the same number of 
people. Switzerland has about forty-two, and Rus- 
sia is stated to be the most doctorless country in 
Europe, having only about fifteen doctors for every 
100,000 persons. In spite of the fact that we 
possess so many doctors, most of whom are fairly 
well to do, we certainly are not, especially in London, 
an unhealthy race. In fact, how many of our 
doctors find work to do is a mystery only known to 
the profession. 


Dressing-gown or Bathing Suit.—According to 
Mr. Sandow the present form of male costume is 
detrimental both to exercise and health. Boots 
cripple the feet, hats are absolutely unnecessary, 
waistcoats interfere with the circulation, while collars 
hamper the breathing. At the same time the 
Physical Culture Society in Leeds is condemning 
corsets, stockings, and garters. When we read of 
this we are inclined to ask what on earth are we 
to wear. According to the dress reformer the only 
really hygienic costume appears to be a dressing- 
gown or a bathing suit. 


D KK MO 


American Credulity and British Stolidity—The 
really interesting point about Dowie’s brief visit to 
this country was the light thrown on the credulity of 
a certain class of Americans. Dowie has now twice 


invaded England, but on neither occasion did he find an appreciable 
number of victims. In America, the land of cuteness, he made a 
gigantic fortune out of the pockets of the fools who took him at his 
own valuation. We are by no means proof against humbug in 
England, but the bait with which the man Dowie caught his fish in 
America was not half attractive enough for the stolid Br.tisher. 


““Comus” on Campden Hill.—To-morrow evening the Mcrmaid 
Society is to repeat Milton’s Comms, with the original seventeenth 
century music, and Ben Jonson’s Hue and Cry after Cupid in the 
pretty garden of Thorpe Lodge, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill. 
Mr. Philip Carr tells me that he has arranged for these curiously 
interesting plays to be produced in several gardens round London. 
I could not imagine a more interesting way for the Londoner who is 
fortunate enough to have a garden of such dimensions to spend his 
evenings. The public, I may note, can pay for admission to the 
performance to-morrow night in the ordinary way. 


A Record Peal.—Exeter Cathedral contains the heaviest ringing 
peal of bells in the world ; the tenor bell alone, including the box 
girder, stock, wheel, and clapper, weighs nearly five tons, and as a 
rule, for safety sake, two men are put on to ring this ponderous bell. 
The bells at Exeter Cathedral were repaired some years ago, the cost 
of the repairs amounting to over £2,000, and they are now one of 
the most perfect sets of bells in existence. 


Royalty and Afternoon Tea.—During the present season the 
King and Queen when they are in London for the week end have 
made it a custom to have afternoon tea on Sunday with some of 
their friends. Last Sunday week Queen Alexandra, during King 
Edward’s absence at Eastbourne, spent the afternoon with Lady de 
Grey, who had provided excellent music for her Majesty ; last 
Sunday both King Edward and Queen Alexandra drove over to 
Taplow from Windsor and had tea with Lord and Lady Gosford. 


The New River Club.—The house which was for so many 
years the Guards’ Club at Taplow, from the lovely lawn of which 
generations of Guardsmen have watched successions of the various 
Maidenhead regattas, is now the River Club, a new institution just 
opened. The moving spirits are Lord Athlumney (an old Coldstreamer 
and a member of the committee of the successful Walsingham Club), 
Sir Leslie Falkiner, and Mr, Arthur Peat, the well-known polo-player. 
It is intended later to invite prominent local people like Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell of Taplow Court and Mr. Harry Lawson of Orkney Cottage 
(Lord Burnham’s eldest son) to join the committee. This club being 
practically on the Bath road will be an easy motor run from town. 
Probably it will start a garage of its own, but in any case there is 
one quite near. 


THE STARTING AND FINISHING POINT OF THE GORDON BENNETT RACE 


It was from this point that the German Emperor watched the race 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Royal Wedding Group—A Mid-Atlantic Newspaper—Gold Plate 
by the Ton—Lord Fitzwilliam’s Home. 


A Notable Residence.—Lord Fitzwilliam is the owner of the 
largest mansion belonging to an English subject. Wentworth Wood- 
house, which has been the scene of much magnificent hospitality, has 
a famous room known as the marble saloon where on certain days in 


| Cunard Bulletin. 


men be 
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The front sheet of the Cunard Bulletin printed and produced on hoard 
the Lucania at the beginning of this month. All the news contained in 
the paper was received by wireless telegraphy 


the year it was once the custom to entertain at dinner all who might 
care to come. Lord Fitzwilliam, who is a keen sportsman, got his 
D.S.O. in South Africa, and since his marriage to a daughter of Lord 
Zetland lives chiefly in Ireland, where he hunts a great deal. 


Gold Plate by the Ton.—The royal gold plate is worth 
roughly about 41,500,000 and weighs something like five tons. If 
it were ever brought to Christie’s, however, it would fetch a good 
deal more than that amount owing to the competition of col- 
lectors. Think of a gold dinner service (made for George LV.) which 
will dine 150 persons. The silver one, which is at least as big, 
pales in comparison. Among the other pieces are a_ wonderful 
collection of gold shields. One was made for George IV. entirely 
out of gold snuff boxes 
(of which he had grown 
tired) and is worth 
£10,000. There are 
400 plates, which cost 
26 guineas each, A 
curious little piece is 
Queen Victoria’s 
favourite egg stand, 
which will hold eight 
eggs. It is entirely of 
gold, and each eggcup 
is curiously wrought. 


Cosmetics 


[A daily paper advises those who wish to 
improve their complexions to rub strawberries 
upon the face.] 


To render the complexion fair 

Crush strawberries upon the face, 
While salad rubbed into the hair 

Will give your locks an added grace; 
Or, better, on alternate days 
Shampoo with lobster mayonnaise, 


To make the hands both soft and white 
Anoint with gooseberries and cream, 
Or marmalade put on at night 
Some persons rather better deem ; 
While gravy out of roasted quails 
Improves the colour of the nails, 


Mr. L. O. S. Poide- 
vin.—Apropos of a 
recent paragraph in THE 
TATLER | have received 
the following letter from 
Messrs. Rowley and Co. 
of Booth Street, Man- 
chester :— 


At dinner parties nowadays 
One does not only go to feed, 
For new cosmetics are the craze, 
And aff that you are like to need 
You’re pretty nearly sure to get 
If dining with the proper set. 


Dear Sir,—We have been 
consulted by Mr. L. O. S. 
Poidevin with regard to a 
certain article appearing in your edition of June 15 last concerning him, and in par- 
ticular with regard to your remarks about his ability as a fieldsman. Mr. L. O. S. 
Poidevin's fielding has given every satisfaction to the Match Committee of the 
Lancashire County and Manchester Cricket Club and to Mr. A. C, MacLaren, the 
captain of the Lancashire County team, and you will therefore, of course, realise that 
your remarks have hurt our client very much and tend to diminish his value asa 
cricketer in the eyes of the cricketing world, especially as your article has been already 
widely read and commented upon in cricketing circles. 


I can assure both Messrs. Rowley and Mr. Poidevin that | had not 
the least intention of either hurting Mr. Poidevin’s feeling or of 
diminishing his value as a cricketer, and I much regret that any 
such construction should have been placed upon the paragraph. 


Russell 
A ROYAL WEDDING GROUP—THE MARRIAGE OF THE GRAND DUKE OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF CUMBERLAND 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Prince Ernst of Cumberland, Duke of Brunswick, Duke of Teck, Princess Max of Baden, Princess Reuss, Prince 
Max of Baden, Princess Frederica of Hanover (Baroness von Pawell-Ramminger) ——, ——-, ——, Duchess of Teck, Princess Olga of Cumberland, Duchess Cicely of Meck- 


lent 


-Schv 


rin, Princess Thyra of Denmark, Princess Christian of Denmark, ,Prince Christian of Denmark, ——, Prince Frederick Carl (son-in-law of the Crown 


Prince of Denmark); front row—Princess Frederick Carl (eldest daughter of the Crown Prince of Denmark), King of Denmark, Duchess of Cumberland, Duke of Cumber- 
and, the bride (Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin), the bridegroom (Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin), Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, —— 
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Gossip of the Hour: The King and Queen at Eton—Rubbing Noses for Kisses— 
Hackenschmidt, Jenkins, and the Albert Hall—‘‘Sergeant Brue.”’ 


An Interesting Engagement.— Miss Violet Monckton, whose 
engagement to Captain Skeffington Smyth has recently been an- 
nounced, is Lord Galway’s only daughter and a great heiress through 
her mother, who is a daughter of the late Mr. Ellis Gosling, a 
member of the famous banking 
firm. She is one of the prettiest 
girls in society and is much 
addicted to fancy costume. At 
Mrs. Adair’s famous ball in 
London last year Miss Monckton 
appeared as ‘‘ Thetis ” in the god- 
desses’ quadrille, and her flowing 
draperies trimmed with sea-shells 
created quite a sensation even in 
that marvellous collection of in- 
genious fancy dresses. Captain 
Skeffington Smyth is in the 
oth Lancers, and saw much service 
in the South African War. 


A Rumoured Governor-Gene- 
ral.—Rumour is already busy with 
the name of the next Governor- 
General of Canada when Lord 
Minto finishes his term of office. 
Lord Grey is at present first 
favourite, with the Duke of Suther- 
land a good second. Lord Grey 
has had plenty of colonial ex- 
perience, although it is with South 
Africa rather than with Canada 
that he has been associated. He 
succeeded Dr. Jameson as adminis- 
trator of Rhodesia, and was in 
Rhodesia when the news was 
brought to him of his succession 
to the title and estates. Although 
he is now director of the British 
South Africa Company he manages 


to devote a large amount of A MAORI SALUTATION—RUBBING THE NOSE 


time and energy to his pet hobby 


Wrestling in the Albert Hall.—I can understand the protests 
that were made two years ago when it was proposed to hold a series 
of prize fights in the Albert Hall, but it is not easy to see what 
objection can be taken to the wrestling match which is to be held in 


The Chinese do not shake hands iand the Maoris do not kiss; instead they 


the same hall early next month. 
Wrestling has now been going on 
all over London for more than a 
year, and in no case has there 
been any brutality among the 
wrestlers themselves or any rioting 
among the spectators. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suppose 
that the match between Jenkins 
and Hackenschmidt is anything 
but a perfectly genuine affair. I 
suppose the idea in the minds of 
those who protest against allow- 
ing the Albert Hall to be used as 
a scene of awrestling match is that 
the associations of the hall make 
it unsuitable for wrestling or any 
sort of athletics ; but the British 
people care little for incongruity of 
this kind. I remember some years 
ago listening to a performance of 
The Messiah in Covent Garden 
Theatre. Directly behind the 
platform was an American bar, 
but none of the audience seemed 
in the least disturbed at hearing 
“Comfort Ye” with an odbligato 
of soda water and champagne 
corks. 


“Sergeant Brue.”—The enter- 
tainment which Mr. Owen Hall 
and Madame Liza Lehmann have 
constructed: for the Strand is inte- 
resting less in itself than as an 
attempt to get away from the 
conventional form of musical 
comedy, As a farce it 1s excellent, 


—the Public-house Trust. rub noses on meeting one another. The act is called ‘“hongi,"’ and the length 
of the operation is regulated by the degree of friendship between the parties. but Madame Lehmann has appa- 
Pipes of Wine.—There is no The greater the friend the longer you rub his nose rently such an extraordinary con- 


measure which has so wide a 

definition as a pipe of wine, the amount of the pipe varying con- 

siderably according to the wine contained in the pipe. For instance, 

a pipe of marsala will contain 93 gallons, whilst a pipe of madeira 

will contain just one gallon less ; a pipe of port wine, however, is a 

much more generous measure and should contain 103 gallons. Hotel 
proprietors and managers have to make themselves 


ie thoroughly familiar with these measures, which vary 
ls with every wine. 

#3 
ee ion 

et 

* b 


tempt for the public which pays 


for this type of entertainment that her music is needlessly inade- 
quate for a composer of her great charm. Sergeant Brue is going 
to be a carnival for comedians, for we have Mr. Willie Edouin 


and Mr. Arthur Williams as a policeman and a 
thief. This device will balance the extraordinary 
lack of clever girls in musical comedy Miss Ethel 
Irving has a part, but it is quite insignificant, and 
none of the other ladies matter, except that some of 
them like Miss Dare are pretty. I anticipate a 
success for Sergeant Brue when Willie 
Edouin and Arthur Williams have 
worked up their parts. 


Russell 


THE VISIT OF KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA TO ETON 


The departure of their Majesties in the royal barge 
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MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S PLAY, 


@z sunny day some two years ago I spent several hours in the 

Globe Theatre. The house was empty save for half-a-dozen 
people in the stalls, including Mr. Daniel Frohman, but a constant 
interchange of conversation passed between the stalls and the stage. 
The occasion was the copyrighting of an adaptation by Mr. Max 
Pemberton of his own story, Zhe Little Huguenot, and despite the 
immense disadvantages of such an ordeal, with its interruptions for 
comment and its pauses for refreshment, the main incidents of the 
play stood clearly out, and with a touch of imagination one saw how 
easily the skeleton could be clothed and set moving. 

Mr. Pemberton has unfortunately never got the chance of pre- 
senting Zhe Little Huguenot in a completed state, but he has been 
able to show the same instinct for a straightforward story and the 
same eye for the picturesque externals of its period in The Finishing 
School which Mr. Frank Curzon produced at Wyndham’s on 
Thursday evening. 

The curtain rises on the “ King’s Head,” Gretna Green, and a 
runaway pair. It is the Gretna 
Green of romance, with its noisy 
crew of customers and its bustling 
gossip of a mistress—capitally 
played with a fine rolling Scots 
accent by Mrs. E. H. Brooke— 
who relates risky reminiscences of 
other runaways. One of the most 
curious items of this act is the 
presence of a real monkey, who 
sat almost lovingly on a soldier’s 
pig-skinned knee, munching nuts 
and blinking its little eyes at 
the footlights, I never remember 
having seen a monkey on the 
stage before. The ‘“ meenister ” is 
Reuben Laing—pronounced, let 
me say in parenthesis, “ Lang,” 
which is quite a different name. 


“Laing” should be phonetic. It 
is rather curious that the last 


occasion on which I noted the 
same mistake was another play 
in which Mr. J. H. Barnes 
appeared. 

Reuben Laing’s services are 
requisitioned for a youthful pair 
of eloping lovers—the handsome 
Murray Vane (Mr. Ben Webster) 
and the skittish schoolgirl, Dorothy 
Melville (Miss Annie Hughes). 
Scarcely has the strange service 
begun than in bursts the bride- 
groom’s father and the _bride’s 
guardian, Sir John Vane (Mr. J. 
H. Barnes), and the old man, red 
from choler and hard riding, sets 
the poor littie doll’s house shivering 
to pieces. 

The savage old man has other 
views for his son, and he thunders 
vengeance so loudly that the crowd melts before him, The girl 
pleads and the son threatens, but all to no purpose. Sir John is too 
angry to reason and he bundles the “ meenister” out of the place. 
Then a tender chord in his heart is struck by David Pugh (Mr. Frank 
Cooper), the Dobbin of the story, who is in love with Dorothy, and 
dares to remind Sir John of a romance in his own life. In the 
end the old man relents a little. Dorothy shall go to a finishing 
school, and if at the end of a year she and Murray are stillof a mind 
they may mate. 

The ten minutes wait between the first and second acts represents 
a year, and with the rise of the curtain we are introduced to the 
finishing school in Yorkshire, where the girls in Quaker-grey with 
pretty white caps are getting a lesson in deportment from the seedy- 
looking Mr. Rodd (very cleverly represented by Mr. George E. 
Bellamy), and a pretty minuet is footed to the quavering notes of an 
old spinet. You can see that Dorothy is a tomboy, ior she mimics 
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“THE FINISHING SCHOOL” 


Produced at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


the master and defies the mistress. Moreover, Mr. Pemberton has 
caught her just at the breathless moment of anticipating her last day 
at school, for Murray and To-morrow are within hail, and Miss 
Dorothy to-day is to be Madame Dorothy to-morrow. 

Such being the case, can you imagine the effect of a hurried visit 
from devoted David, who comes to tell her that Murray’s regiment has 
been ordered off to the wars immediately and she may never see him 
again? Dorothy is not made of the stuff that sits down and weeps. 
Love laughs at locksmiths, and Dorothy the undaunted resolves to 
see her sweetheart at all costs, David is accompanied by a young 
cousin fresh from France, and the Jad is so ladylike in build that his 
clothes just fit Dorothy, who sets off at once for the ball at York 
Barracks, where she is introduced by David as his cousin, Maurice 
Vernon. 

Very few women are anything but ridiculous in a man’s clothes, 
but Miss Annie Hughes makes such a real-looking boy that I did 
not wonder when Murray Vane failed to recognise her. The best 
thing in this third act is the meet- 
ing of Sir John Vane and Dorothy. 
Sir John is completely deceived. 
He cracks a bottle of port with 
“Maurice” (who promptly gets 
rid of it in the nearest bowl) and 
expounds to her intense amuse- 
ment his rough-and-ready philo- 
sophy of how to deal with a skittish 
wench. Dorothy plays up with a 
will to the old man as he tells her 
her own story. 

But victory is not yet with 
Dorothy, for Lady Rose, the evil 
genius of the romance, has found 
her bracelet in the barracks and 
makes Sir John frantic with rage. 
At the last fence as it were 
Dorothy discloses herself to her 
sweetheart, and rushing out seizes 
his charger to the astonishment of 
his groom and rides for dear life 
to rejoin her school friends in 
their peaceful dormitory in the 
finishing school, Sir John in hot 
haste riding the same way to 
satisfy himself of his ward’s 
safety. 

What a night ride that was for 
Dorothy. Like Tam o’ Shanter 
she had skelpit along through dub 
and dirt in such reckless style that 
the bewildered charger had depo- 
sited her in a ditch, and she 
presents the sorriest sight to her 
school friends, who crowd round in 
their nighties. Scarcely has she 
had time to tell her story than the 
house bell is wrenched violently 
and Dorothy knows that her pur- 
suing guardian, Sir John, has 
gained on her. She has just time to escape while he roars out a series 
of queries at the terrified school ma’ams shivering beneath their 
papered curls. Meantime Dorothy has had time to change back to 
her demure kerchiefed bodice, and she faces Sir John with the sweetest 
smile of innocence. ‘This scene, brief as it is, is quite the brightest 
flash in Mr. Pemberton’s romance, for Dorothy plays the old man as 
an angler plays a wrathful salmon in a pool. She evades him slyly ; 
she flouts him gently ; she laughs his ponderous port-philosophies 
out of court ; and then she tells him all; and the old gentleman is 
conquered, ‘ Dorothy in breeches!” He is dazzled by the daring 
of it all and his anger becomes the prettiest pretence, so that by the 
time Murray arrives he is prepared for wedding bells. 

The company, and it is a big one, did well, one and all, while 
Miss Hughes never did better. The setting of the play is picturesque, 
the dresses and uniforms are pretty, and altogether 7he Finishing 
School may prove a good beginning for Mr, Pemberton, playwright. 
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Gossip of the Hour: A Lady who Wanted to be an M.P.—A Boy Preacher—More 
Zeal than Diplomacy—Charms at Ascot. 


Women in Parliament.—If at the next general election—which we 
have been hearing so long is coming but which, like the wolf in the 
fable, does not come—a woman were to offer herself as a candidate 
for Parliament a cry would doubtless go up through the length and 
breadth of the country which would shake it to its foundations. 


who are more famous for their fighting than their diplomacy. He 
is a grandson of the famous admiral who at the beginning of last 
century was made-to suffer all sorts of indignities by Parliament 
for no more serious a crime than excess of zeal. He was fined 
£1,000 and deprived of all his honours, and although in the end he 
was completely vindicated he was unable to persuade the Govern- 
ment to adopt his secret plan for blowing up Cronstadt. The present 
peer has been soldiering all his life and is generally known as the first 
man who entered Ladysmith. He is an inventive genius as well as 
a fighting man and has patented a famous gun-carriage and a utensil 
for slow-combustion fuel 
known as the “ Instra,” 
which I believe is now 
in use among. the 
Japanese. 


A Dangerous Practice 


[An American doctor says that if white 
women carried their babies strapped on their 
backs as the Indians do it would be better 


Ascot and the Boat both for them and their offspring.] 


Race. —Sir Albert de A Yankee doctor tells us all 


Rutzen, the chief magis- 
trate at Bow Street, who 
held a special court at 
Ascot during the race 


That mothers will grow straight and tall 
If each will learn the Indian knack 
Of strapping babies on the back. 


It straightens out the mother’s spine 


A CORNISH BOY PREACHER 


The lad is only eighteen years of age and is the son of Mr. W. 
Nicholas of Kehelland, a small village near Camborne. When 
fifteen years old he began to preach, and ‘during recent weeks 
he has awakened the greatest interest in the Methodists of Corn- 
wall. He is slight and fragile in appearance, with but little sugges- 
tion of endurance or physical power, but he possesses a surprising 
facility of gesture and a voice penetrative, musical, and wonderfully 
full. of tone 


Yet during the last Federal election in Australia Miss 
Vida Goldstein presented herself as a candidate for 
the Senate. She thus has the distinction of being 
the first woman candidate for that important position, 
and though her candidature was not a success her 
chances were regarded as being decidedly good, and 
she “put up” a very excellent; fight. It was not 
only women who worked for her; even among the 
male members of the civil service her selection was 
hailed with congratulations, and, as one of her sup- 
porters informed her, he knew many 
men who would support her, and he 
added the belief that she would get 
more votes from the men than from 
the women. Incidentally Miss Gold- 
stein, who is a young woman of only 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age, is 
the editor of the Australian Woman's 
Sphere, a bright weekly paper of a 
dozen pages which devotes itself to the 
career of women throughout the world 
in general and in Australia in par- 
ticular. During her campaign, how- 
ever, Miss Goldstein had to relieve 
herself of the active editorship and 
management of the paper, which she 
has now resumed, 


A Fighting Family.—Lord Dun- 


water in Canada, comes of a family 


A WOMAN WHO WOULD BE AN M.P. 


donald, who has got himself into hot Miss Vida Goldstein, a young Australian who at the last Federal election 
offered herself as a candidate 


week, is probably the While baby waxes fat and fine; 
most active man in But mother smiles at weight increased 
London for his years. And doesn’t mind it in the least. 
He was born seventy- 


three years ago, but is 
still almost as active and 
energetic as when he 


rowed for Cambridge in 
the famous ’varsity boat Stich folks are sent despite their tears 


To penal servitude for years; 
Or those, at least, who most offend 
By using too much buckle end. 


And yet such tricks it seems to me 
Might rouse the N.S.P.C.C., 

Which cruel parents oft attacks 

For strapping children on their backs, 


race fifty years ago. 
Oxford in that year were 
very hot favourites but 
were easily beaten by 
Cambridge owing principally to their having neglected to train 
properly. The dark blues did not take their defeat particularly 
well and challenged their rivals to a second race. This challenge 
Cambridge somewhat unwisely accepted as the second race proved 
a most unsatisfactory affair, Oxford winning on a foul. There 
has probably never been a boat race in which rowed so many 
men who subsequently became famous. The late Mr. Justice 
Chitty was in the Oxford boat, while the Cambridge crew 
numbered, in addition to Sir Albert de Rutzen, the late 
Mr. Waddington, who afterwards became French ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. 


Charms at Ascot.—Crowds of men and women 
were wearing little charms at Ascot, a fashion that 
has of a sudden sprung into vogue among racing 
folk since the circulation of the story concerning the 
little green god worn by Mr. Leopold Rothschild 
when St. Amant won the Derby for him. To judge 
by the faces of some of the sportsmen and sports- 
women at Ascot their mascots brought them but 
little luck ; after all, the right mascot is as hard to 
come by as the right horse. 


A Little Mixed.—Some time ago two Acts of 
Parliament were passed affecting the welfare of the 
town of Worthing. One of these Acts granted to 
the township the right of erecting a chapel of ease 

in its midst, the other concerned the 
paving of the streets in Worthing. By 
some curious error, however, in the 


2 
ew engrossment of these Acts the begin- 
i & 2% ning of the Act dealing with the 
¥ \\ > > 
. chapel of ease is engrossed on 
: ™~ the Act for paving the town, and 


vice versa. The result of this mixed 
state of affairs is that part of these 
Acts of Parliament reads as so much 
nonsense, but Worthing in spite of 
this possesses its chapel of ease and 
the streets have been duly paved in 
accordance with the spirit if not the 
letter of the Act of Parliament. 
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CAPTURE OF LONDON. BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


IV._At Close Quarters. 


ce @) site thought you were from the country, sir,” said the Strand 
~~ hairdresser apologetically. 

“ As a matter of fact,” said John, “I am. But it doesn’t follow 
that I don’t know my way about London.” 

“ Been up ’ere a good many times before, sir, I s’pose ?” 

“Yes,” said the lad, “ twice.” 

This his earliest success, to get away from a London barber’s at 
a cost of 7d., was scored five minutes after his arrival. His aunt had 
written fully, saying that if John were tired of his berth in the coal 
merchant’s office in the country he could come up to London and 
make his home temporarily, at any rate, in Tavistock Place. And 
here he was carrying the map of the place in his mind so well that 
when a Londoner spoke to him asking the direction to Waterloo 
Bridge John was able to give the information without the delay of a 
moment. 

“ And found your way all alone,” cried his aunt in congratulatory 
tones. ‘‘ And not even asking a single policeman. Well, you area 
wonderful boy—lad I mean. Oh yes. Your uncle’s all right; he’s 
downstairs cleaning the knives and forks ; nearly time he did some- 
thing to make himself useful.” 

** Would you care for me to go down and——” 

“Good gracious me ! no,” cried his aunt, shocked. “ Why we're 
going to make. a better use of you than that, John. I’ve got a 
situation for you in the City and you'll start at £75 a year.” 

“It isn’t true!” cried John. 

“Don’t play about with the things on the mantelpiece,” begged 
his aunt, “but sit down and tell me,” unable to conceal signs of 
relish, ‘‘ tell me all about your poor father’s funeral.” 

Good to find th.t the City work was to begin the following 
morning ; John’s aunt said London was not the place where you 
could afford to let the grass grow under your feet, and John 
agreed heartily. Much sage advice did the old lady give; she 
excused herself by remarking that she had not kept a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house all these years without picking up something. John 
intimated that he had every confidence in himself. 

In spite of which the first encounter with wits of Tavistock 
Place took at the hour of dessert a turn that, for the moment, made 
the lad wish himself back at the place where he had almost reigned. 

“ Jackson, old man,” cried a youth in an adventurous waistcoat 
when John’s aunt had left her place at the head of the table with 
the usual remark that she expected the gentlemen would like to be 
left alone for a while, “ Jackson, you’re the oldest bounder here. 
Why don’t you get up and propose the health of Tony Lumpkin ?” 

“Tf you didn’t open your mouth yuite so often, Wenlock,” said 
Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ people might be deluded into the impression that 
you were clever.” 

Wenlock looked hard at John and then threw back his head, 
imperilling in his joyousness the safety of his chair. 

“You seem amused about something, sir,” said John heatedly. 

“It’s all right,” remarked Jackson soothingly. ‘ Wenlock has 
the misfortune to be not very well bred, and he’s trying to laugh 
it off.” 

“ Your turn, Wenlock,” said the other boarders, interested. 

“* How are the hops looking ?” asked Wenlock. 

** They don’t look,” replied John. “ People look at them.” 

The table seemed to think that the retort had a rustic flavour, 
nodded guarded approval, and turned to counsel for the persecution. 
John edged his chair back slightly ; his freckled face had a shade of 
paleness. 

** Pigs getting on all right down your way ?” 

“Fairly right,” said John trembling. ‘“ Asked to be remembered 
to any of their relations I came across.” 

Mr. Jackson pulled the lad’s sleeve asa hint for caution, but 
- John, flushed now with success, decided that it would be good tactics 
to pursue a retreating enemy. 

‘You mustn’t think,’ he said aggressively, ‘that we people 
who’ve lived in the country are altogether silly. That’s what the 
French call——” 

He was not quite sure about his accent but he hoped it would 
just pass; it would be evidence, at any rate, that he had been 
studying the language. 


“T suppose,” said Wenlock, “I suppose it’s the jubilee that’s: 
attracted all these foreigners.” 

“Be careful!” whispered Mr. Jackson as John began a will 
retort. 

““ Est ce que vous connaissez le Général Boulanger, m’sieu. Est 
ce que vous No answer? I tell you what it is, chaps,” said 
Wenlock as though suddenly illuminated. ‘Tell you what it is. 
This is the general. Didn’t recognise him without his black horse. 
Charge your glasses I beg of you. To think that Tavistock Place: 
should have the honour of receiving——” 

“T say,” interposed Mr. Jackson protestingly, ‘don’t worry a 
joke. There'll be nothing left of it soon. Drop it before you 
spoil it.” 

“Tam not to be put down by vulgar clamour,” shouted Wenlock 
with a fine simulation of annoyance. ‘Je suis un Englishman, and. 
I decline to make an after-dinner speech that does not last a little 
longer than it ought to last. Nevertheless, gentlemen, I content 
myself by giving you the health of le brav’ général !” 

“Now you be careful,” whispered Mr. Jackson to the lad seated. 
beside him, ‘‘ and whatever you do don’t lose your temper.” 

“Mr. Wenlock,” said John rising, “and gentlemen—excuse me 
for making this broad distinction.” He felt sorry directly he had 
said this, but the boarders cried ‘‘ Bravo !” patting the table approv— 
ingly. 

“ The proposer of this-toast is labouring under a misapprehension. 
Not the first blunder he has made ; probably not the last. I am not 
really a Frenchman, and it was foolish of me to mislead you by the: 
absolute perfection of my accent. [ll tell you who I really am. I’m 
a young man from the country ! ” 

’ The boarding-house table, ready to cheer anything and every-- 
thing, applauded the frank avowal. 

“Tm a young man fromthe country, and it’s a very simple task for: 
you to get a rise out of me. I’m rather young, and that makes it 
still more easy. I’m not very quick at answering back. Down in 
Kent we don’t get muck practice. But if you will put up with these 
drawbacks for a few months I’]] do my best to come up to your level. 
I want to bea Londoner, and it would be very kind of you to do 
what you can to heip me. Meanwhile I should like to be friends. 
with Mr. Wenlock.” 

‘*Sit down now,” whispered Mr. Jackson. 

“ But there was something else I wanted to say,” urged John as. 
he obeyed. Wenlock stretched out a hand across the table good- 
humouredly, and John grasped it. 

“ There always is,” said Mr. Jackson. ‘I want to talk to you 
about this berth you are going to take to-morrow, and I’m going to 
give you some advice. Yes, I know,” said Mr. Jackson, observing the 
lad’s jerk of the head, “ there’s nobody quite so old in this world as 
the boy of seventeen. The suggestion that you don’t know every-- 
thing pains you. All the same——” 

Laurence Pountney Hill, it appeared, was the address, a turning out 
of Cannon Street in the direction of the river; John remembered 
seeing it on the map of London which he had tacked on the wall of 
the coal merchant’s wooden office. One could get there by omnibus. 
from Holborn, but the sensible way would be to walk to and fro; Mr. 
Jackson, as one who had become stouter than he wished to be,, 
urged the lad to take every opportunity for exercise. The hours 
would be nine in the morning until seven at night. John would have: 
to face hard work. 

“1m not afraid of it,” he remarked, listening attentively. 

And it would be unwise for him to expect to become a senior 
clerk within four-and-twenty hours. Miracles no longer happened. 
Great thing to be observed in regard to methods was not too 
much bumptiousness. All very well for a youngster to have a good: 
conceit of himself and to say privately to himself that he was just as 
good as other men, but he need not proclaim this opinion to the 
other men. 

“Much obliged to you, sir. And meanwhile if I should get 
into any sort of trouble I hope I may come to you.” 

“No,” said Mr. Jackson sharply. “If ever you get into trouble. 
you'll have to get out of it yourself.” 

“T must try to bear that in mind,” said John Walmer. 
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«“ Cheer force of in- 

clination.” That, 
I think, is the most 
comprehensive answer 
I icansssive= tor. the 
question, . “Why did 
you become an actor ?” 
My father, wise from 
his own great experi- 
ence of the stage, in- 
tended that I should go 
into the army, and my 
early education at the 
University College 
School and St. Paul’s 
College was directed 
to that. end. I also 
crammed with Captain James, the well-known army coach, and 
distinguished myself by passing the preliminary for Sandhurst. If 
I had passed for Woolwich—which I did not—I should have joined, 
by inclination, the Royal Engineers. In that event I might—and 
I might not—have become another Kitchener and returned home 
to be greeted with the vociferous plaudits of the multitude ; but 
while the fates decreed that I should not win renown as a sapper 
they were kind in another direction, for to me they gave the keeping 
of the sacred character of “‘masher,” and I am able to boast, with 
becoming modesty I hope, that I have represented every type of 
this celebrated individual. There is a grave exception—I have not 
been “ Algy.” 

While at school | took prizes for various achievements, after the 
custom of the young, but my greatest delight was to appear in 
French, German, or Greek plays. That deviation from the correct 
course of study did not by any means give pleasure at home, where 
fond hopes were cherished that I should win fame in the higher 
realms of thought and culture. My father wished me to work 
strenuously towards one special object—one particular goal—pro- 
vided it was not the stage. ‘‘Choose which profession you like,” 
he said, “and you shall enter it.” So, as I have said, I decided 
that I would be a military man. 

The bent of my inclination—and, I suppose, my determination— 
was at last recognised, and one day at lunch my father rejoiced me 
by saying that if I wished I could take a part in Haste to the 
Wedding, of which he was the composer. The libretto was by 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and it was at Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion that my 
father had made his offer to me. As a matter of fact, therefore, 
I owe my first appearance on the stage to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
famous partner. 

I was proud of course—exceedingly proud—as well as enraptured 
because of my déiut, But my pride was tinged with melancholy, 
for my father, anxious that the world should not possess an 
exaggerated rosiness for me, observed emphatically when the con- 
tract was discussed with Mr. Wyndham, who said, ‘I suppose he 
will want three or four pounds a week to start with?” ‘ Certainly 
not! One pound one is George’s figure.” 

After that preliminary canter I abandoned my military aspirations, 
and as I had given some proof, at any rate, of promise of fitness for 
an actor’s career I went to the Comedy, where | played small parts 
with Mr. Hawtrey. In due course I applied for an engagement in 
Morocco Bound, but there was not really an opening for me. In 
the first act, however, three lines were inserted for the display of my 
particular genius, and [ trust | am not unduly vain in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in the second edition of the work my humble 
sentences had developed into the longest part in the whole play. 
That small part, indeed, was a recurrence of Sothern’s good fortune 
in Lord Dundreary—Sothern’s first appearance being in a very minor 
capacity. 

This was the beginning of my special association with what I 
may call the ‘‘ masher” series. After occupying the boards as Lord 
Percy Pimpleton | descended a step in rank and became successively 
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the Hon. Gussy Fitz- 
poof, “Beautiful 
Bountiful Bertie” of 
Shop Girl fame, and 
later the Hon. Reggie 
Gore. I played Bertie 
for eighteen months in 
England and si 
months in America. 
At the Vaudeville, in 
A Night Out, 1 again 
played for a year and 
a half. 

It was at this period 
that I became a victim 
to the desire to write, 
the result being Great 
Cesar, which was produced at the Comedy in the summer, and, 
considering the time of year, did pretty well. Then I went into 
more serious undertakings, appearing at the Haymarket with Mrs. 
Langtry in The Degenerates. With The Degenerates \ played 
for six months in America. 

Apropos of the alleged decay of the English stage perhaps I may 
be allowed to saya word or two. Mr. Tree hinted recently, I believe, 
that some of his pupils who were not required in the legitimate 
drama could doubtless find refuge in the hospitable companies of 
Mr. George Edwardes. I must confess to a feeling of astonishment 
at such an attitude because my own experience goes to show that 
musical comedy demands double the work and double the personality 
on the part of the actor compared with the other class of play. In 
the latter case the part is prepared and has to be represented accord- 
ing to the author’s conception, whereas in musical comedy, apart 
from the very great physical exertion which is essential, there must 
be an infusion, and a constant infusion, too, of originality if a long 
run is contemplated or desired. There can be no halting; no 
flagging is allowable. The moment an actor in musical comedy 
feels that his part is dragging, however slightly, he must set to work 
to put new life into it. It is perhaps because of this constant demand 
on such originality as a performer. of musical comedy possesses that 
he receives much larger salaries than is the case with what are 
called—and what may be—higher-class works. 

After my appearance in Zhe Degenerates | wrote a play of my 
own called Zhe Gay Pretenders, or, as some people called it, ‘‘ The 
Old Offenders.” To be quite frank about it the play was not 
successful, and somewhat mellowed by its chastening discipline | 
returned to musica] comedy, having a long run at the dear old 
Gaiety in The Messenger Boy. After that came The Toreador, 
certainly one of the very best and most successful of the Gaiety 
productions. It ran for two years and two months, and so little did 
1 feel the strain of the play that | appeared in it for eighteen months 
before I was conscious that I was performing in it. Zhe Torea:tor 
was a fitting climax, I think, to the long series of old Gaiety triumphs. 
In the closing months of the run the second act was called Zhe 
Linkman. It was written by me and was in the nature of a review 
of Gaiety successes. 

I see no reason why, when a play has been running for some 
time, the whole of the plot should not be worked out in the first 
act and the second devoted to a review of current events. I have 
an impression that an innovation of this soit would be very success- 
ful as the public certainly demand that their entertainments shall 
be up to date. : 

While the old Gaiety was being replaced by the new onel was 
appearing in Te School Girl at the Prince of Wales’s. I succeeded 
G, P. Huntley, and Arthur Roberts followed me when I left to open 
in Zhe Orchid at the new Gaiety. 

In August next I go back to America in The School Girl and 
perhaps Za Poupée as well with Miss Edna May in the title-7d/e. 
I greatly enjoy these American tours, which are productive not only 
of a wider experience but also some very curious incidents. 
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BY MUTUAL CONSENT 


An American Yarn Re-twisted. 


By George Griffith. 


[The following narrative of American commercial enterprise is not 
It was told to me by a Hebrew lawyer of Chicago in a Pullman 


original. 

palace car on the way from that virtuous city to San Francisco. | have 
altered names, localities, and dates, and that is all | have to do with the 
story.—G. G.] 


@: October 1, 1899, Dr. Rufus P. Cumming, director and chief 

proprietor of the Empire Bank of New York, sent a telegraphic 
despatch in cypher to Lucius J. Fisk, chief of the Private Detective 
Central Bureau in the same city, of which the following is a trans- 
cription :— 

“Our principal cashier, the Hon. Jack Smart, late of Chicago, 
has been missing since the day before yesterday with cash and 
securities, payable on sight, worth $6,000,000. Personal description : 
Fair moustache and imperial; age thirty-two; height 5 ft. 7 in. ; 
weight about 150 lb.; eyes greyish-blue; eyebrows thin ; nose 
long with narrow nostrils ; cheeks ruddy and ears red ; shoulders 
broad and square ; wears gold eyeglasses. Known habits : Generally 
sober and regular, save, perhaps, from the 2nd to the 4th of each 
month ; bachelor, or perhaps divorced ; member of the New York 
Literary Club and art amateur and greatly attached to a little black 
spaniel which answers to the name of ‘ Spot Cash.’ 

“ Antecedents: Ex-partner in Jackson’s Bank, Chicago, which 
stopped five years ago; ex-professor of history at the Municipal 
College of Albany, ex-town councillor of Troy, ex-vice-president of 
athletic club and fire brigade of Jersey City ; Republican candidate 
in election for ’85. Please conduct investigations with strictest 
discretion. Cheques follow by hand for preliminary fees, expenses, 
and press douceurs.” 

On October 4 the director of the Empire Bank received by hand 
the following note from the chief of the Private Detective Bureau :— 

“T have the pleasure to inform you that we have received from 
our agents in Toronto, Canada, telegram reading as follows: ‘ Hon. 
Jack Smart arrived here yesterday evening by eight o’clock express ; 
is staying at Victoria Hotel, room No. 38.’ I have wired agent to take 
possession of the next room. I await your instructions before proceed- 
ing to lay information ard taking steps to secure extradition.—Faith- 
fully, L. J. FISK.” 

Dr. Rufus P. Cumming did not take his next step in the matter 
without that careful consideration which was to be expected from a 
sound man of business in his extremely delicate position. The Hon. 
Jack Smart had nearly the whole of the available cash of the bank in 
his possession, and even arumour of his flight would cause a run that 
would smash the concern ina few hours. He therefore concluded that 
the very worst thing he could do was to invoke the aid of the law. 
He had no more morals than the American business man who has 
deviated into politics usually has, and so the mere fact that the Hon. 
Jack was a thief who had betrayed his trust and deliberately robbed 
hundreds of hard-working people of their money did not weigh with 
him fora moment. He therefore decided to temporise, and on the 
evening of October 7 Mr. John Hook, Canadian agent of the Private 
Detective Bureau, received the following letter of instruction from 
him :— 

“ Sir,—The following are my instructions in the matter of the 
Hon. Jack Smart. If you have not already made his acquaintance 
you will do so, and then on a suitable private occasion you will give 
him the letter herewith enclosed and return me the answer at first 
convenience.—Yours, &c., Rurus P. CUMMING.” 

This was the letter :— 

“My DEAR JIMMy,—I am sure you will excuse me for using 
your pet name among us even in a business communication which 
is, however, more of a friendly than of a formal character. You see 
we have found you, but don’t let that worry you. 1 should be very 
sorry to go to extremities against such a capable and valued servant 
of the bank as you have been and | hope still are. I confess that 
you have been the victim of injustice, and that the post you have 
hitherto held in the bank has been entirely unworthy of your distin- 
guished character and high abilities, to say nothing of our common 
interests. 

‘“‘ Now what do you say to coming in with me and running the 
whole show for all it is worth ? The other partners are only dum- 
mies, and we can buy the whole shoot out for 5,000. Your interest 
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in the concern will be half of the $6,000,000 in cash and securities 
payable to bearer now in your hands. No rumour of your journey 
has yet got abroad, and so far the bank is as solid as the pillars of 
the firmament. Wire ‘yes’ and come back.—Your old friend and 
I hope future partner, Rurus P. CUMMING.” 

Mr. John Hook’s next communication was both interesting and 
characteristic. It ran :— 

“DEAR SirR,—I have followed your instructions to the letter 
with the following results. The Hon. Jack Smart received and 
read your letter with the utmost good humour. His first remark 
after reading it was, ‘The doctor’s a darned old fox, but I guess 
he knows the ropes, and what he doesn’t know about a steal 
isn’t worth forgetting.’ After which he asked me to have a cham- 
pagne cocktail and began telling me what a good time he was 
beginning to have in Toronto. He has already been out a great 
deal and made many acquaintances in the highest social circles. 
To-night he is booked for a conversazione at which he is to sing a 
duet with one of the leading ladies of Toronto society. He is quite 
the accomplished gentleman, and appears to have made a great 
impression in social ciccles here. When he took leave of me afier 
another cocktail and a milk punch he shook hands with me and 
said, ‘My dear Mr. Hook, I am delighted that you have been chosen 
as the intermediary in this little affair. You conduct the negotia- 
tions with a tact which speaks highly for your discretion. This 
evening you shall have a visit from Mr. William Sharp, my legal 
representative and adviser, who possesses my complete confidence 
and will give you my reply. Good morning.’ Immediately I have 
had the interview with his solicitor I will forward you the result.— 
Obediently yours, JOHN HOOK.” 

The next post brought the anxiously-awaited information, which 
was to the following effect :— 

“T have received the promised visit from Mr. William Sharp, 
solicitor and representative of the Hon. Jack Smart. He appears to 
be a man of the highest skill, integrity, and precision, and I forward 
you his reply to your proposal in his own words.” 

“The proposition which nas been submitted by your inter- 
mediary to my client is now receiving his best consideration. My 
client has no objection in principle to the offers with which you have 
favoured him, At the same time the investment which you desire 
Mr. Jack Smart to make would entirely derange his present plans 
for the future, for he has in view a very profitable agricultural 
investment in the west, where he proposes to marry and settle down. 
In spite of this, however, and in consequence of his great personal 
regard for Dr. Rufus P. Cumming, and, further, in view of the solid 
advantages which are to be hoped for from a continuation of business 
relations with a gentleman whose probity and financial ability are 
so brilliantly conspicuous, Mr. John Smart is by no means unwilling 
to resume his former cordial relations with Dr. Cumming. He has 
therefore authorised me to say that he consents to give the proposed 
combination preference over others which he is always considering. 
At the same time my client thinks that it would only be fairness and 
justice to him to give him a preponderating influence in the pro- 
posed partnership; say, for instance, that Mr. Jack Smart. shall 
represent two-thirds and Dr. Rufus P. Cumming one-third of 
the total capital of the reconstituted bank. Upon this basis 
Mr. Jack Smart is ready to come to terms. Finally, in order to 
knit yet closer the bond thus formed between the partners, Mr. Jack 
Smart solicits the honour of entering the family of Dr. Rufus P. 
Cumming.” 

It would be idle to say that the worthy doctor was not just a trifle 
staggered by the bloodless impudence of this amazing communica- 
tion. Asa matter of fact it chilled the marrow even in his bones. 
Still, a very brief consideration of the hard facts of the case convinced 
him that the Hon. Jack was master of the situation and that there 
was nothing for him to do but to climb down and accept the terms. 
Hence, within an hour of receiving Mr. Hook’s momentous missive 
he had wired the following reply :— 

“Present compliments to Mr. Jack Smart and say that my 
daughter, Lillie, accepts the flattering offer made by him. Marriage 
shall be celebrated within forty-eight hours of our esteemed friend’s 
return to New York.—Rurus CUMMING.” 
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MR. TOM BROWNE’S OBSERVATIONS IN NEW YORK 


The American Pressman. 
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It would, however, seem that Mr. Jack Smart had not even yet 
come to the end of his modesty, for on the morning of the r4th the 
worthy doctor received another lengthy communication from Mr. 
Hook :— : 

‘1 intimated your reply to Mr. Smart yesterday evening, and his 
legal representative presented me this morning with the enclosed 
note : ‘ The excellent doctor has fallen into a regrettable confusion of 
persons. Mr, Jack Smart respectfully solicits the consent of the dis- 
tinguished president of the Empire Bank to the marriage of his 
charming daughter with Mr. Julius Smart, jun., who will be appointed 
to the office of principal cashier of the bank. As for the Hon. Jack 
Smart himself he ventures to refer his esteemed partner with all 
delicacy and the most cordial sympathy to the Discretion 
Divorce Office, No. 12B, Wall Street. It is at once the most ex- 
peditious, the surest, and the most moderate, consistent with the 
discovery of valid grounds for action. ‘ Jimmy” ventures to hope 
that the lady concerned will not be offended beyond forgiveness by 
the apparent audacity of 
her devoted Jack. 

“While giving me 
these written conditions 
Mr. Smart’s representa- 
tive requested me to 
make the observation 
that his client is fully 
acquainted with the 
actual present position 
of the bank. Only a 
prompt conclusion of 
terms and the invest- 
ment of the capital at 
his disposal can save it 
from almost immediate 
suspension and ruinous 
liquidation. On the other 
hand if, as Mr. Jack 
Smart ardently desires, 
the present negotiations 
are successful he will 
engage to bring into the 
new firm not only the 
capital in his hands but 
a highly profitable con- 
tract with the Toronto 
Rapids Railway Com- 
pany, which is about to 
lay down an additional 
250 miles of permanent 
way. A reply may be 
addressed directly to 
Mr. Jack Smart until 
to-morrow, the 19th, at 
six p.m.” 

The same evening 
the wire conveyed from 
Dr. Cumming to his 
absent cashier and new 
partner twelve words 
pregnant with meaning. 
They were :— 

“ All right. Papers 
shall be ready to-morrow, 
Official intimation fol- 
lows.— Yours, RUFUS.” 

And this was the 
intimation referred to :-— 

“* Nelly Mary Westmore, daughter of the late Colonel Hiram D. 
Westmore of Philadelphia, late wife of Dr. Rufus P. Cumming, 
president of the Empire Bank of New York, was yesterday regis- 
tered in the court of New York as divorced from her husband by 
reason of incompatibility of temper and mutual consent.” 

On the back of the note was scribbled in pencil in a feminine 
hand :— 

“ Nelly is waiting for Jimmy. Wire time of arrival. 
59E, West Street, near Central Park.” 

The conclusion of this little domestic drama will be most fitly 
told in the glowing language of a descriptive article which appeared 
in the Wew York Herald on the morning of October 25, 1899 :— 

“The aristocratic chapel of St. Andrew’s Methodist Church 
yesterday witnessed the celebration of a double marriage, the 
splendour and solemnity of which has produced a profound sensa- 
zion felt through the highest ranks of New York society. 


Address, 


THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


Scene in musical comedy land 


First Actor: Why, what's the matter with George? 
Seconp Actor: Swelled head, my boy. He's playing Panama-hat parts now 
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“ The charming and beautiful Miss Lillie Cumming, daughter of 
Dr. Rufus P. Cumming, ex-president of the Empire Bank, was 
wedded to Mr. Julius Smart, jun., of the Inter-Ocean Bank of 
Chicago, which establishment he now quits to undertake the 
important duties of chief cashier of the Empire Bank. 

“On the same auspicious occasion the Hon. Jack Smart, late 
principal cashier of the Empire Bank, led to the altar the still 
youthful and ever-lovely Nelly Mary Westmore, daughter of the late 
Colonel Hiram D. Westmore, a man brilliantly associated with the 
triumphs of the Civil War. 

“ The service was conducted with the utmost dignity, not unmixed 
with emotion, by the Rev. Sullivan Smart, the happy father of the 
two bridegrooms. Needless to say he found the occasion excellently 
suitable for the delivery of one of those eloquent addresses which 
have placed him in the first rank of American pulpit orators, 

“ Both Jack and Julius Smart are self-made men and the heirs 
of their own achievements. The example of their happiness and 
presperity cannot fail to 
have a_ salutary effect 
upon the commercial 
youth of the Empire 
City. They will here 
find in the well-merited 
success of the Smart 
brothers yet another 
proof of the high rewards 
which await untiring in- 
dustry and irreproach- 
able probity, united with 
gentlemanly deportment 
and inspired by that in- 
domitable energy which 
is characteristic of the 
American princes of 
industry. 

“The Rev. Sullivan 
Smart and his two sons 
are equally an honour to 
their family name, to 
their corporation, and our 
metropolis, for they are 
worthy citizens of the 
great American Repub- 
lic. We may add that 
the Empire Bank has 
been selected by the 
Toronto Rapids Railway 
Company to act as its 
financial agents and to 
receive subscriptions for 
the increased capital 
consequent upon the 
approaching extension 
of the line.” 

On the evening of the 
marriage after the happy 
couples had departed to 
the south for their honey- 
moon Dr. Rufus Cum- 
ming sat down and 
wrote the following letter 
to the chief of the 
Private Detective Cen- 
tral Bureau :— 

“ DEAR SIR,—While 
enclosing cheques in 
response to yours of yesterday I cannot refrain from expressing the 
entire satisfaction both of myself and my co-director, Mr. Jack Smart, 
with the invaluable services for which we are indebted to your bureau, 
From the point of view of rapidity, accuracy of information, and the 
absolute discretion of its ewployés, the Private Detective Central 
Bureau deserves, and will no doubt continue to receive, the entire con- 
fidence of those who have delicate negotiations to be carried through. 
I personally shall always have the greatest pleasure in recommending 
it with the most perfect confidence.—Yours very faithfully, Rurus P. 
CUMMING, 

““P,S.—I enclose an extra cheque for $500, which please hand to 
your Canadian agent, Mr. John Hook, as a token of the appreciation 
entertained for his promptitude and discretion by my co-director and 
myself. I may add that, should he ever desire such occupation, 
there will always be a confidential post in this bank at the disposal 
of a gentleman of such exceptional tact and intelligence.” 
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The Author of “The Capture of London’”—Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 
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ight of ‘The Tatler" 

Mr. William Pett Ridge, who is one of the most popular of our living humorists, began to write just fourteen years ago. Earlier he had been a diligent 

student at the Birkbeck night classes. His novels, ‘Mord Em'ly,” ‘‘A Breaker of Laws,” and ‘‘Erb,” reveal a grasp of the eccentricities of the poorer life 

of London, its pathos and its humour, that has scarcely been excelled since Dickens died. His sketches now running in ‘The Tatler” entitled ‘‘The 
Capture of London” will further enhance his reputation 
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WHERE THE PRIME MINISTER HAS BEEN GOLFING 


Scenes at Le Touquet. near Etaples 


GOLFERS ON THE LINKS THE GOLF COURSE 


THE HERMITAGE HOTEL CHATEAU AU TOUQUET, WHERE MR. BALFOUR STAYED 


A GROUP OF BOY AND GIRL CADDIES GOLFERS AT CHESS 
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Our Photographic 


‘The season for 
snapshots has begun 
brighter 
We pay 


with the 
weather. 
each week 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snap- 
shot that we receive 
during that week. 
All the letters in this 
Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak 
Editor, and all 
photographs, exclu- 
sive of the prize- 
winner, will be re- 
turned immediately 
if accompanied by a 
stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 
Every photograph 
must have plainly 
written on the back 
the name and address 
of the sender and a 
clear description of 
the subject. Original 
topics rather than 
pretty or conven- 
tional views are 
desirable. 

We have reason 
to be well satisfied 
with the progress of 
our Prize Compe- 
tition, At first 
the photographs 
came in slowly, but 
now they are com- 
ing in consider- 
able numbers every 
day. 

The amusement 
of kodaking is 
increasing and will 
increase. It per- 
petuates a holiday 
jaunt more effec- 
tively than any 
amount of writing 
can do. 

This week we 
have accepted 


Competition—The 


First Prize—Won by B. W. Gooddy, Chernocke House, Winchester 
THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


Where King John humbled himself before Archbishop Langton, the papal legate 


PAST Ne ap tt AOS 


oe 


Second Prize—Miss Edith Leach, Bellevue, Bridlington, Yorks 
A CHILD FISHING AT KNARESBOROUGH, NEAR HARROGATE 


LEE TAT IC ER. 


Prizewinners. 


four photographs, 
the first prize of 
one guinea having 
been won by Mr. 
B. W. Gooddy, 
Chernocke House, 
Winchester. The 
second, third, and 
fourth prizes of half- 
a-guinea are going 
to Miss Edith Leach, 
Bellevue, Bridling- 
ton, Yorks; Miss 
Ethel Clayton, Cox- 
ley Hall, near Bil- 
ston; and Mrs. T. 
W. Everard, Nan- 
pantan Hall, Lough- 
borough, respec- 
tively. 

Our prizes are 
small, but we 
long since dis- 
covered the pleasant 
truth that readers 
of “The Tatler” 
are inspired by the 
pleasure of the Com- 
petition rather than 
by the value of the 
prizes. 

There are three 
points for competi- 
tors to bear in 
mind: 

}. That a photo- 
graph must make an 
effective reproduc- 
tion. Some of the 
most artistic work 
of the Camera Club 
will not do this. 

255 -hat, the 
photograph should 
not be of too fami- 
liar a subject. 

35)9- hat all 
letters’ received up 
to a Saturday morn- 
ing are included 
in the result an- 
nounced on the 
following Wednes- 
day week, 


Third Prize—Miss Ethel Clayton, Coxley Hall, near Bilston 
POLPERRO 


Fourth Prize—Mrs. T. W. Everard, Nanpantan Hall, Loughborough 
THE CASTELLO SANT’ ANGELO, ROME 


One of the oldest fishing villages in Cornwall and a noted place for 
artists 


Originally built by the Emperor Hadrian, A.D. 136, and intended as a tomb 
for himself and his successors 
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SOCIETY 


Brilliant Days at San- 
down.—If the weather is 
fine the first summer meet- 
ing, which takes place at 
Sandown Park on Friday 
and Saturday, will be one 
of the most brilliant of the 
year, second only to the 
Eclipse meeting, which 
takes place next month. 
The King will be present 
with a party of friends, in- 
cluding the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire. Sir 


Edgar and Lady Helen 
Vincent will entertain a 


party of friends at Esher 
Place for the two days and 
the week-end, and will bring 
them all in. Many mem- 
bers of both the driving clubs 
have made arrangements to 
take coachloads of fair pas- 


sengers, and the list of 
motorists headed by the 
King is large. In June 


Sandown is at its best, and 
the enclosure glows like a 
bright farterre of flowers 
against the foil of the green 
shady grove. This meeting 
will not be as crowded as 
the Eclipse and so will be 
more comfortable. 


A Brilliant Engagement. 
—Lord Newport’s /avcée, 
Miss Margaret Bruce, is 
very handsome and very 
dark as all the Aberdare Bruces are, and 
has a charming manner. She has not been 
out long. Lord Newport bears, of course, 
the family name, Orlando, which has been 
hereditary since the time of Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
When Lord Newport (then Mr. Orlando 
Bridgeman) came of age there were three 
celebrations by three Orlandos—his majority, 
his father’s silver wedding, and his grand- 
father’s (the late Earl of Bradford) golden 
wedding—all on the same day; surely a 
unique coincidence. Lord Newport is now 
private secretary to Mr. Balfour and hopes 
to get into Parliament later. His father 
and mother, Lord and Lady Bradford, are 
intimate friends of the King and Queen and 
there will be royal presents among the list. 


At Braywick Grove.—Lord and Lady 
Gosford are spending the summer months at 
Braywick Grove, a beautiful place not far 
from Bray and Maidenhead which they have 
taken from Mr. Henry Samuelson. The 
house is a fine large Georgian one with an 
ornamental stone front; the grounds are 
large and extensive and watered by a pictu- 
resque stream, It is very easy to get on the 
river at Bray, and there are golf links quite 
near which are under the presidency of Mr. 
W. H. Grenfell of Taplow Court. Both the 


Week by Week. 


IN TOWN AND 


King and the Queen have been over to tea 
with Lord and Lady Gosford at Braywick 
during the royal visit to Windsor Castle, and 
Lord and Lady Alice Stanley have visited 


them from Cowarth Park as well. Braywick 
Grove is within an easy drive of the Ascot 
racecourse. 


The Lack of Personalities.—While there 
is no lack of clever men and women at the 
present day there is certainly a dearth of 
great personalities. Among politicians Mr. 
Chamberlain is the only man who can fairly 
be said to possess any striking individuality. 
Among our judges there are many able lawyers 
but no one to be compared with the late Lord 
Russell or Lord Coleridge. The Bench, in 
fact, consists of mediocrities. Bishops, per- 
haps, may have less opportunity of impressing 
themselves on the imagination of the people 
than either politicians or lawyers, but we cer- 
tainly have no Magees nor Temples among us 
at the present day. Magee would certainly 
not have encouraged passive resistance, but 
with such an opportunity as the Education 
Act he would assuredly, for the time being, 
have been one of the most prominent mem- 
bers in the House of Lords. At the present 
moment I doubt whether the man in the street 
could tell you the names of half-a-dozen of our 
bishops. 


r 
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Fohnston & Hoffmann 


A DEBUTANTE OF THE SEASON—MISS SUTHERST 


COUNTRY 


A Fashion in Sticks.— 
Men are so much more con- 
servative than women in the 
matter of dress that it is only 
about once in five years that 
we get a real novelty in 
male attire. This year the 
walking-stick manufacturers 
tell us that the young man 
of fashion must twirl a light 
partridge cane ornamented 
with a costly handle. Last 
season the partridge cane 
had a certain vogue, but it 
was then plain ; this season, 
however, the gauge of fashion 
will be in the handles. 
Tortoiseshell and ivory will 
be admissible, but gun metal 
inlaid with silver will be the 
mark of the most perfect 
taste. For those, however, 
who dislike anything in the 
nature of display, the manu- 
facturers are supplying par- 
tridge canes with plain gold 
mounts. Some years ago 
an attempt was made to 
popularise exceedingly ex- 
pensive walking sticks, and 
I remember seeing a couple 
of tortoiseshell canes that 
cost 10 guineas apiece and 
one or two of solid ivory 
which probably cost much 
more. 


Might have been a 
Duke.—Sir Berkeley 
Sheffield, who was married the other day at 
the Hague to Baroness Julia de Tuyll, is one 
of the British baronets who have a solid 
grievance against their ancestors, If the first 
baronet had been born in wedlock in the long 
ago Sir Berkeley would have been Duke of 
Buckingham. As it happened Sir Berkeley’s 
ancestor missed the dukedom, though he got 
the estates when his legitimate brother, the 
last duke of that creation, died. The present 
baronet was an only son, but he has three 
sisters, all of whom have married well. One 
is Mrs. Lancelot Lowther, another is Lady 
Arthur Grosvenor, and the third became the 
wife of Mr. Gerald Portman just two years 


ago. 


Lady Audrey Buller.—The recovery of 
Lady Audrey Buller is a great relief to her 
friends, who are many, not only in society 
but in the humbler circles in which so 
much of her charitable work has been done ; 
her deeds of mercy are not confined to 
fashionable bazaars or funds for the sick and 
wounded in war. In her earlier days Lady 
Audrey was very fascinating, one of those 
clever, cultured women with perfect manners 
and a brilliantly creamy complexion contrast- 
ing with dark hair who never Jack admirers ; 
yet she was nearly thirty before she married 
her first husband, one of the Suffolk Howards. 
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YACHT RACING ON THE RIVER 
A Thames Sailing Barge Match. 


‘*VALDORIA,” WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE “GENESTA,” WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE 


“EDITH” PASSING THE ‘‘MOUSE” ‘““GIRALDA WINNING 


“ RESURGAM” LEAVING THE ‘*MOUSE"” ‘“PRECIOSA” ROUNDING THE ‘‘ MOUSE” 


TELE A Tele ere 


The Queen at Eton.—The Queen when 
she visited Eton last week probably cast her 
mind back to the first time she saw the 
famous college. Last Monday week the 
weather was perfect, in striking contrast to 
the deluge of rain which fell when the Queen, 
shortly after her marriage, paid a visit to 
Eton. Then there were triumphal arches and 
elaborate schemes of decoration all along 
the route; volunteers from the school, and 
masters in cap and gown were all gasping 
with expectancy when down came the rain as 


Lafayette 
AN 


Captain Skeffington Smyth and his fiancée, Miss Violet Monckton, Lord Galway’s only daughter 


though it had never rained before. Up went 
the hood of the royal carriage, and the royal 
cortege instead of listening to the nice 
speeches that were prepared for them were 
taken past at a rapid gallop; but the head 
master was not to be defeated. Gathering 
up his gown he ran mightily and overtook the 
carriage, into which he flung his address 
through the window. 


A Fair Orator.—Lady Radnor possesses 
considerable oratorical abilities and was at 
one time a distinguished member of a ladies’ 
debating society, where she was always 
listened to with attention. Lady Radnor 
apparently possesses some of her family 
talent for debate, for she was a Miss Balfour 
and is a relative of the Prime Minister. 
Lord Radnor owns a very extensive property 
near Folkestone, of. which place he was 
mayor in 1895. In that year a son was 
born to Lord and Lady Radnor, and in 
accordance with an old custom the people 
of Folkestone presented the infant boy with 
a beautiful silver cradle. 


An Exclusive Duchess. — Never mixing 
with the fringe of society the Duchess of 
Portland has been seen lately at one or two 
of the more select parties and seems more 
haughty and queenly than ever, She grows 
more and more exclusive, if that were possible. 
When she was quite a tiny tot in the nursery 
they called her “the duchess,” her carriage 
was so superb and her manner so autocratic, 
It is rather curious that fate should have 
made her one so unexpectedly as the old 
gipsy foretold. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lady Hastings.—Though she has never 
he'd any appointment at Court Lady Hastings 
is a considerable friend of Queen Alexandra, 
who stood as godmother to her eldest daughter, 
and when a son was born to Lord and Lady 
Hastings the King acted as sponsor to the 
future peer. Lady Hastings, who isa daughter 


INTERESTING ENGAGEMENT 


of the 5th Lord Suffield, does not care much 
about the attractions of the London season 
and spends a good deal of her time out of 
town. Lord Hastings, who is well liked by 
King Edward, is a member of the Marl- 
borough Club and has recently gone in for 
the hobby of cultivating grapes with some 
considerable success, for he has won prizes at 
everal shows 


Men at Bazaars.—The past week or so 
has been busily employed in the opening of 
various sales and bazaars. A feature of these 
functions is the usual paucity of male visitors, 
who despite the attendance of the most charm- 
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ing and lovely women in society leave such 
affairs severely alone. It must be confessed 
that a man at a bazaar looks rather out of 
place; he is surrounded by the most lovely 
women offering him with the sweetest smiles 
various articles which he does not in the least 
want but which it would be the height of 
ungallantry to refuse to take at prices that 
will probably necessitate a mortgage on his 
estate later on. Poor men—that is, men who 
can just scrape together the entrance money— 
are the only men who really can afford to 
attend the modern bazaar. 


At Ranelagh.— Among 
those who witnessed the 
ladies’ sports at Ranelagh 
last week were Lord and 
Lady Listowel, who are both 
devoted to outdoor sports of 
every class. Lady Listowel 
isa very fine whip and driving 
is her favourite pastime, 
which the advent of the motor 
car has failed to diminish. 
Lord Listowel has an exten- 
sive property in the south of 
Ireland and lives a good deal 
at his residence in county 
Cork. He has always been 
popular among his tenants, 
who are for the most part all 
in very good circumstances. 
Lady Listowel is no mean 
judge of a horse, a fact 
that goes a long way to win 
the esteem of the average 
Irish farmer. 


A Recent Wedding.— 
Lord Acton, who married 
Miss Lyon on June 7, is of 
foreign extraction on his 
mother’s side, as she was a 
Hungarian countess, Marie 
Arco Valley. His father was 
the famous historian who was 
the intimate friend of Dollinger and an 
executor of Mr. Gladstone. It will be re- 
membered that he bequiathed the bulk of his 
library to Mr. John Morley, who recently pre- 
sented it to Cambridge University. The 
present peer after completing his education at 
Oxford entered the Foreign Office, and after 
being attached to our embassy at Berlin is 
now first secretary at Berne. In the autumn 
he will make his first literary appearance as 
the editor of the collected edition of his father’s 
speeches and essays. Miss Lyon, who is the 
only child of Mr. Henry Lyon of Appleton 
Hall, is one of the most charming and talented 
girls in society. 


Laugier 


LORD ACTON AND HIS BRIDE 


Lord Acton, who was married the other day to Miss Dorothy Lyon, is a son of the late 
Lord Acton, the famous professor of history 
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YOUNG JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
Japanese Boys and Girls Pay a Visit to the U.S.S. ‘*‘ Oregon.” 


JAPANESE SCHOOLBOYS ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP, ‘‘OREGON,"”” AT YOKOHAMA 


VISIT OF JAPANESE SCHOOLGIRLS TO THE ‘‘OREGON" AT YOKOHAMA 
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SOME SCENES FROM THE THRILLING AQUATIC MELODR 


GENERAL IVANOFF 


This picture shows Captain Orloff as a pr 
more humane conditions from th 


THE BRUTAL GENERAL IVANOFF AND HIS SISTER, VERA 


THE BRUTALITY OF THE GUARD TO THE SIBERIAN EXILES GENERAL IVANOFF'S O 


“Siberia,” written round the Hippodrome’s well-known stud of plunging horses, has a certain topicality in view of the Russo-Japanese War. It tells the love story of \ 
Morton York), is opposed to the match and favours Major Karoutsky, the villain of the play (Mr. Charles Weir), through whose instrumentality poor Orloff is consigned « 
“ convicts escape. Being pursued by mounted Cossacks they take to the river (which is the entire arena filled with water) and get clear away. The general's sledge w 
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RAMA, “ SIBERIA.” AS PRESENTED AT THE HIPPODROME. 


AND HIS VICTIM 


risoner on the road to Siberia begging for 
the general, whose sister he loves 


GENERAL IVANOFF IN PURSUIT OF HIS ELOPING SISTER 


Cannpoell & Gra 


IRDER OF VENGEANCE COSSACKS KNOUTING THE EXILES TO SIBERIA 


Vera lvanoff (Miss Mary Allestree) and Captain Orloff (Mr. Drelincourt Odlam). Vera's brother, General Ivanoff, military governor of a district in Siberia (Mr. Cecil 
to the mines. Vera ultimately contrives to release her lover and many of his fellow prisoners, and a violent struggle ensues with the soldiers in charge, Most of the 
with its occupants is also carried at full speed into the river. Vera is rescued on the brink by Orloff. The finale is very exciting—and cooling in these hot evenings 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Tail End of the Season.—Although the Strand has 
given us Sergeant Brue and Wyndham’s has presented 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s /inishing School the season may be 
said to have come to a somewhat premature end. 
poor season it has been, with failure on every side or e!se with 


but indifferent successes. Why this should 
be no one seems to know, but the fact 
remains; and the same tale of woe has 
already been told in New York, 
Charles Wyndham has fallen back on 
The Liars—one of the best thing, 
Mr. Jones has ever done. 

‘““The House of Burnside.”—I 
not surprised that Zhe Howse of Burn- 
side has able to celebrate 
fiftieth performance. It is not a great 
play, perhaps, but I thoroughly enjoyed 
it on the first night and was especiaily 
interested in the delightful acting of 
Mr. Terry, who is particularly good in 
his present part. 

The Crumbs that Fall.—Mr. Charles 
Frohman is generally believed to be the 
most inaccessible of managers, but | 
may tell you he is interviewed every 
morning by two pretty creatures in the 
shape of a green-breasted 
pigeons. Mr. Frohman has a 
of publicity, but the “ present writer” 
as the Sfectator would say, who has 
the opportunity of watching Mr. Froh- 
man at the Carlton, cannot forego 
the temptation to record the recep- 
tion of the pigeons. The birds 
are always on the broad ledge of 
the Carlton in the mornings, their 
great delight being an attempt to fly 


am 


been its 


pair of 
horror 


MISS ROSINA CASELLI 


Sir 


away with the window cords that dangle outside the ledge. 
They pick up the cords in their beaks and fly a little distance, 
only to be suddenly pulled back. So strangely stupid is pigeon 
nature that they will do this morning after morning without 
ever learning that the cord is not detachable. 
te During Mr. Frohman’s visit they squander their 
, morning leisure in attending on him. He gently 
sprinkles the window-ledge with bread ; the pigeons 
fly away and watch the operation from the other side 
of the street, and when he has retired within the 
fastnesses of his room they come back and by the 
aid of the cheekier sparrow soon devour the crumbs 
that have thus fallen from the master’s table. 


And a very 


Broncho Bill. — Broncho Jill, the 
young Canadian cowboy who is singing 
at the halls, is twenty-four years of 
age. He has a full baritone veice of 
charming quality and he sings cowboy 
songs in a spirited way. He is English 
by birth, but has spent a considerable 
part of his Jife in Canada and the southern 
part of British Columbia as a “ puncher” 
as the cowboys are called. Out in the 
West he gained considerable fame as a 
singer. 

His Turn.—In the performance which 
he.is now giving he gallops on to the stage 
on a beautiful white broncho, whooping 
and firing a revolver, pulling up in a 
most daring manner close to the footlights. 
He then sings a song descriptive of the life 
of a cowboy which ends with a patriotic 
verse commemorating the brave ‘‘ boys” 
of Strathcona’s Horse who fought and 
died for the Empire in the Boer War. 
The performance ends with a very curious 
and weird Western dance. 


Campbell & Gray 


WITH HER CLEVER PERFORMING CHIHUAHUA DOGS AT THE ALHAMBRA 
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MISS GABRIELLE RAY IN “THE ORCHID.” 


Miss Gabrielle Ray, who plays the small part of Mr. Chesterton's secretary in The Orchid at the Gaiety, is not an American though her pretty little sing-song method 
might lead| you to’suppose she was; she learnt that in one of The Belle of New York companies. She appeared as the maid in The Gtr! from Kay's\and played the chief 
part in The Orchid when Miss Gertie Millar was taking a holiday. This picture was taken for the Play Pictorial 
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MY associa- 
tion with 
Clement Scott 
was an intimate 
one for some 
seven years. 
During that time 
I learned the art 
of dramatic 
criticism. Look- 
ing back, I do 
not think that I 
could have had a better apprenticeship, for Clement Scott loved his 
work ; he was devoted to it, heart and soul. The rapidity, no less 
than the excellence, of his work on the Daily Telegraph was a 
splendid object lesson for the young writer. Clement Scott seldom 
made a note and his writing was marvellously quick. To this day | 
hardly ever make a note about anything upon which I have to 
write, and I can turn out as many words in an hour as any other 
writer who attempts at style as well as effect. For this, and for 
much else, | am indebted to my early training with Clement Scott. 
Again, being the assistant editor of his magazine, the 7 heatre, was 
invaluable to me. It brought me into touch with all the best writers 
of the day at a time when the drama 
was on a far higher level than it is 
at present, and as Clement Scott’s 
library and my own formed one of 
the best collections of English theatri- 
cal literature and records in the world, 
I perfected myself in stage history. 
This is not the time for dwelling 
upon personal traits, but I can recall 
many and many an historical first 
night at the play spent in the instruc- 
tive society of Clement Scott, and 
many a happy jaunt in the country 
when my old friend—who was as 
ardent a lover of nature as he was of 
the theatre—was as happy as a man 
can possibly be. But reminiscences 
are sometimes painful, for one sighs 
for the glad days that are gone. The 
last office that I did for Clement 
Scott was to revise his big book of 
recollections, 7ie Drama of Vester- 
day and To-day, in 1899, a labour of 


MR. SCOTT IN THE SEVENTIES 


love which my old friend acknow- 
ledged in his usual sincere and 


affectionate manner in his preface. 
Clement Scott, as all the theatrical 
and journalistic world knows, was 
born on October 6, 1841, educated at 
Marlborough College, and spent his 
earlier years in the War Office, from 
which position he retired, on pension, 
in 1877. Long before the latter date, 
however, he had written dramatic criticisms for the Sunday Times, the 
Weekly Dispatch, the London Figaro, and the Observer. Ap- 
pointed dramatic critic of the Daly Telegraph in 1872, he retained 
that post for overa quarter of a century. Apart from the hundreds— 
possibly thousands—of social leaders which he wrote for that paper, 
I do not think that I should be far wrong if I said that his criticisms 
alone amounted in length to far more than those of any other 
critic of a daily paper of any time or country. For he was 
voluminous writer and he never spared himself. No trouble was 
too great for him. He would devote hours to solving a knotty 
problem and would rejoice like a child when he arrived at its 
solution. Of greater importance, however, than the leneth of his 
articles was the influence which he wielded. The public and the 


a 


A silhouette by Captain Theodore A. 
is appearing as the Demon Alcohol in The Fatry’s Dilemma 
at the Garrick 


SOME MEMORIES OF MR. CLEMENT SCOTT 


By Austin Brereton. 


APROPOS OF THE MATINEE TO 
BE HELD AT HIS MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE TO-MORROW 


MR. JERROLD ROBERTSHAW 
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managers looked 


up to him for 
guidance, and, 
although some 


of the latter and 
some of the 
players often had 
cause to wince 
under his pen, 
he never 
malicious. If he 
saw a bad spot 
he hit it just as hard as he could—and that was very hard at times— 
but he praised just as vigorously as he blamed. In fact, if he could 
possibly find vent for his enthusiasm he did so. And I can vouch 
that nothing delighted him more than to praise, especially when he 
discovered merit in the younger people of the stage. 

The mere record of his work would fill a chapter by itself. For 
some considerable time he was the critic of the ///ustrated London 
News and 7 ruth —in addition to the Daily Telegraph—and during 
his later years he sent first-night criticisms to the Vew York Herali. 
He adapted several French plays, the most successful of which were 
Peril and Diplomacy, in the adaptation of which he had Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson for partner. Apart from 
his theatrical work he discovered, 
and gave the name to, Poppyland. 
Cromer, when he first wrote about 
it, was a mere fishing village. His 
books were voluminous —being mostly 
reprints of his newspaper articles— 
and include, in add.tion to that already 
mentioned, Thirty Years at the Play, 
and From “ The Bells” to “ King 
Arthur ?—the latter being a reprint 
of his chief criticisms on Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen Terry. It is just as 
invaluable to theatrical students who 
are particularly interested in the artists 
named as is the lengthy two-volume 
diary of the late E. I. Blanchard— 
which he, in conjunction with another 
journalist, saw through the press—to 
the lover of the stage in general. 

His chief literary hobby was the 
Theatre, a magazine started in 1878 
and purchased by him at the end of 
the following year. We have no 
magazine of anything like its value at 
the present, so far as the stage is 
concerned, In additicn to two photo- 
graphs of theatrical celebrities it con- 
tained signed articles by the leading 
critics and dramatists of the day, 
together with a record of all the 
important events of the month. It 
was chiefly in this connection that I 
was brought into such close friendship with Clement Scott, and, 
looking back on those well-remembered years, I do not think that 
any man could possibly have been more devoted to the stage than 
my “chief.” At such a moment as this, when the misfortune of 
mental affliction has affected one who was once so brilliant, there will 
be but sincere sympathy for him. Tome, and to many others who 
knew him personally, it is tragic to reflect that the quick brain and the 
good heart may never again be used in the service of the art which 
he loved so long and so deeply. The stage owes an immeasurable 
depth of gratitude to Clement Scott, and that players are not un- 
grateful is proved by the splendid programme, headed by Sir Henry 
Irving, which has been organised by way of appreciation of a critic 
of sterling worth and a man whose worst fault was impulsiveness. 


MR. SCOTT IN 1893 


was 


Tharp of the clever player who 
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A» DANISH PIANIST 


The Opera.— The Opera is now fully 
launched into its fashionable channel, for 
with the departure of Dr. Richter for Bay- 
reuth Wagner has come to an end. The 
supply of prima donnas has been unusually 
liberal. We began with Fiaulein Destinn, a 
very capable and excellent artist. She has been 
followed by Mdlle. Selma Kurz, who comes 
from Vienna and is a great acquisition to the 
polyglot company, for not only can she sing 
but she acts admirably. Then we have had 
Fraulein Plaichinger, another Wagnerian 
artist who also possesses the art of acting 
(although her voice might be improved). Last 
of all we have Mdlle. Russ, who made her 
début last week as Aida. ‘The fact is all 
these artists are singers of experience, and 
they strengthen any cast in which they appear. 
Perhaps the greatest success of this season in 
an all-round way is Madame Kirkby Luan, 
who has been singing not only in Gerr a~ 
but also in Italian and French. Her Or | 
in Tannhduser is exceedingly powerful 
is beautifully sung. [ have never carec 
Madame Kirkby Lunn on the concert p' 
form, but I must say on the Covent *:arc 
stage she has quite justified the prais Jf .. 
admirers. 


Signor Caruso.—Signor Carus urse, 
remains the great popular draw e sea- 
son. It is questionable if anybo d sing 
the duke’s music in Azgolet/o bi than he, 
‘especially the famous song in t & third act. 
In the part of the hunchbac ‘s the same 
work, M. Renaud shows us thi en in opera 
‘we may get real acting. In . confess that 
I have an increasing favou. for Verdi as I 
grow older. Aida is sp°cially interesting. 
It is rather curious that +: has not had a 
greater vogue in England seeing how close 
care our associations with © pt. 


London as a Mus’ Centre.—A very 
interesting article in pra .e of London as a 
music centre appears ir t!e current issue of 
the orth American 1 view, It is written 
by Mr. Clarence Luc 1 is annotated in a 
curious way by M ‘vid Bispham, who 
maintains that beneatn the murky pall of 
London lies a heart throbbing with the sense 
of the beautiful and good. The husbandmen 
“are working harder than ever in the fallow 
field and lovingly sowing the seed which will 
bring forth a still larger and more highly 
‘cultivated harvest in the time to come.” Mr, 
Bispham is unable to explain why it is that 
operatic conditions are practically identical in 
London and New York and why it is that 
in London, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Carl Rosa Company and Mr. E. C. Hedmondt 
to cultivate the popular taste for grand opera 
in English, the movement has been even less 
-successful than in New York. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


AUTURO TIBALDI 


A New Violinist—Auturo Tibaldi, the 
violinist who gave a concert the other day 
with Madame Emma Eames, is the godson 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
under whose immediate patronage the concert 
was being given. 


FLORIZEL DE REUTER 
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MISS MARTHA CUNNINGHAM 


A Danish Pianist.—Miss Johanne Stock- 
marr, the distinguished Danish pianist, under 
the patronage of her countrywoman, the 
Queen, is giving a pianoforte recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday. Miss Stockmarr is 
the pupil of Professor Neruda, Lady Hallé’s 
brother. She has given many concerts in 
conjunction with Lady Hallé in Norway. 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and England. 


Another Boy Violinist.—This is an age 
of prodigious violinists. The latest and 
the greatest, allowing for his youthfulness 
(for he is only about twelve), is Florizel de 
Reuter. Of mixed German and English 
parentage and born in America, he has received 
his musical instruction at our own Royal 
Academy and in Brussels with Henri Marteau 
and Ysaye. He has not yet appeared pub- 
licly in London, but he made a hit in Con- 
stantinople, where he was decorated by the 
Sultan ; in Sofia, where he was decorated by 
the Prince of Bulgaria ; and at Athens, where 
he also appeared at several concerts. 


Miss Martha Cunningham.—Among the 
siugers recently returned from transatlantic 
tours is Miss Martha Cunningham, who sang 
with such conspicuous success last season in 
London, when she gained many friends by the 
attractive quality of her voice and a notable 
interpretative power. Miss Cunningham sang 
at Queen’s Hall on June 3 in Ov7eo. 


Mrs. Werner Laurie. — Mrs. Werner 
Laurie, contralto, who gives a concert at the 
/Eolian Hall on Tuesday, had studied singing 
for some years, but it was not until she went 
to Miss Cecily Trask, who was a pupil of 
Hilda Wilson, that she was encouraged to 
take up singing professionally. She will be 
assisted at her concert by Mr. Claude Cun- 
ningham and the Corelli trio. 


Miss Ruby Ray.—Miss Ruby 
Ray has now quite recovered 
1 from her recent severe illness, 
f _ which lasted seven months. Her 
first appearance was as a dancer 


in one of Mr, Edwardes’s pro- 


ductions, followed by a fifteen 
months engagement with Mr, 


Charles Hawtrey. She played 
Minnie Templar in A Jessage 
from Mars, the part in which Miss Jessie 
Bateman madesuch a success. Coming back 
to London she was engaged by Mr. Tree for 
the part of Lucius in /udius Cesar at His 
Majesty’s ; at the conclusion of the run of that 
piece Mr. George Edwardes re-engaged her 
for The Greek Slave. Since then Miss Ray 
has worked continuously under the banner of 
Mr. Edwardes. She is a clever artist and 
comes of an artistic stock (the late Erskine 
Nicol, A.R.A., was her grandfather). 
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Chatter about Dr. Samuel Johnson—Some Unpublished Letters. 


f anything coull whet the appetite and increase the ardour of the 
Johnson collector (whose name has been legion for over a 
century) it woul be the possibiity of obtaining.so superba volume as 
the édition de luxe of the late Dr. Birkkeck Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, originally published at seven guineas, for Jess than a quarter 
ofthat sum. The fortunate bookselleis who, like Mr. W. N. Pitcher 


of Manchester, have secured portions of the ‘‘remainders ”’? may be 
fairly congratulated, for the original issue for sale was strictly limited 
t» 150 copies, and a speedy rise in value may confidently be predicted ; 
indeed, since these lines were written the price has gone up to 5os. 
From the time of his death downwards the personality of Samuel 


DR. JOHNSON’S TEAPOT 


Johnson has provided a favourite and fertile subject for the extra- 
illustrator, the portrait purchaser, and the autograph collector, one of 
the tangible results of which is the high price now realised not only 
for the “ heads” (as Granger dubbed them) and letters of the great 
lexicographer himself but jfor those of the comparatively humble 
and obscure individuals like the Widow Williams, Davies the book- 
seller, John Hoole of Great Queen Street, and many others who 
were more or less associated with his public or private life. 

“ Grangerisers,” great and small, have much reason to be thankful 
to Mr. J. D. Fry of Hadley Hurst, Barnet, one of the most industrious 
of the present generation of extra-illustrators and an enthusiastic 
Johnsonian, for his catalogue raisonné of the 1,300 portraits and 
250 views which should figure in a grangerised copy of Boswell’s 
Life, but it must be remembered that Mr. Fry deals only with one 
particular edition of the magnum opus of “ sleek, wheedling James,” 
characterised by Carlyle, who so describes him as “revoking 
the edict of destiny, so that time shall not utterly, not so soon by 
several centuries, have dominion over us.” Americans (nowadays 
the most constant and appreciative pilgrims to our literary shrines) 
always pay their respects to the Alfred “jewel”? and Guido Vaux’s 
lantern at the Ashmolean Museum, but those ‘‘in the know” never 
leave Oxford without making an effort to see and handle the John- 
son teapot and the Johnson posset cup, preserved with reverent care 
amongst the treasures of Pembroke College, where Johnson was 
once a lonely and obscure student, but where he was welcomed and 
féted with all honour only a few months before his death. 

By the courtesy of Mr. A. T. Barton, vicegerent and senior 
tutor of the college, an illustration of both these notable Johnson 
relics is now given in the pages of THE TATLER. Mr. Barton 
is in a position to guarantee the absolute authenticity of 
both ; indeed, it was through his good offices that the precious 
teapot became a Pembroke heirloom. Mr. Barton thus describes the 
object of his constant care: “It is of old blue and white Worcester, 
unmarked. It is transfer-printed under the glaze. The teapot stands 
just 8} in. high to top of lid-handle and is 8 in. in dia eter measured 
outside. The decoration is certainly handsome, but has a ster. otyped 
look about it as if many of the same sort had been made.” 

In the same cabinet is kept a letter from the former owner giving 
the entire pedigree of the teapot since it was the property of Johnson’s 
Lichfield friend, Mrs. Jane Gastre!l, the wife of the choleric cleric 


who earned the anathema of posterity by cutting down the Shak- 
spere mulberry tree at New Place, Stratford. 

In the 1831 edition of Boswell’s Zzfe, Vol. II., p. 68, allusion is. 
made to the Pembroke pot in the following footnote: ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Parker of Henley is in possession of a teapot which belonged 
to Dr. Johnson, and which contains about two quarts.” In 1827 


Mr. Parker seems to have presented Pembroke Collese Library with 
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a collection of Johnson MSS. The Henley alluded to, be it obser ed, 
is Henley-in-Arden, not Henley-on-Thames. 

The Johnson posset cup or mug, also preserved with reverent 
solicitude at Pembroke, was acquired by the college during the 
mastership of Dr. Jeune, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Mr. Barton describes it as ‘an ordinary cider 
mug of old blue and white Worcester, 5} in. by 33 in. 
broad. Like the teapot it is blue printed under glaze 
and has the usual carnation tufts and butterfly upon it. 
It is ‘marked’ with the blue crescent.” Within it is 
pasted the following note of authentication in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Jeune: “ This cup originally belonged to 
the master of Kettle Hall and was used for gruel by 
Dr. Johnson during his visits there. It then came into 
the possession of Mrs. Collis, who had seen it used by 
Dr. Johnson. Mrs. Collis gave it to Mrs. Hester. 
Mrs. Hester presented it to her nephew, Mr. Hester, 
town clerk of Oxford, from whom the master of Pem- 
broke College received it October 28, 1858.” The 
following exceptionally interesting Johnson autograph 
letters were recently purchased by a collector at 
Sotheby’s auction-rooms, The first is dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1778, and is addressed to Mrs. Piozzi while still 
Mrs. Thrale, and runs thus :— 


Dear Mapam,—The Lord Mayor has had a dismal day. Wilh 
not this weather drive you home? Perhaps you know not anybody 
that will be glad to see you. I hope our well will yield water again, 
and something fuller you will find the ; but then all the 
trees are naked and the ground damp. But the year must go round. 
While you are away I take great delight in your letters, only when 
you talk so much of obligations to me you should consider how much 
you put me into the condition of honest Joseph, Young Desmoulins 
thinks he has got something, he knows not what, at Drury Lane; his 
mother talks little of it. Sure it is not a humm. Mr. Leach, who. 
thinks his ancient rights invaded, stands at bay. Mrs. Wil- 
liams growls and scolds, but Poll does not much flinch, Everybody is in want. I 
shall be glad to see Streatham again, but I can find no reason for going to Bright- 
helmstone but that of seeing my master and you some days sooner.—I am, madam, 
your most humble servant, Sam JOHNSON. 

November 9g, 1778. 


The second letter was written during his stay at Pembroke 
College in the summer of the year in which he died. The book 
he asked for was Cook’s Voyages :— 


Sir,—You were pleased to promise me that when the Great Voyage should be 
published you would send it tome. I amnow at Pembroke College, Oxford, and if 
you can conveniently enclose it in a parcel or send it any other way I shall think the 
perusal of it a great favour.—I am, sir, your most humble servant, SAM. JOHNSON. 


June 8, 1784. 
A. M. B. 


CUP 
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Ilusions by 
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SHOWING MISS FRANSIOLA ENTERING THE LION’S CAGE 


Mr. Horace Goldin 


THE TATLER 


at the Palace Theatre. 


SHOWING DISAPPEARANCE OF LADY AND LION 


All this is done in the centre of the stage and in full view of the audience 


2 ee 


A MYSTERIOUS SCALE 


Mr. Goldin brings forth a perfect pair of large scales which are placed in the 
centre of the stage. Miss Fransiola stands on one scale and a series of balancing 
weights are placed on the other. When the scale is perfectly balanced a pistol is 
fired. The lady disappears, the weights then going down with a crash, and she 
reappears instantly and most mysteriously among the audience 


Campbell & Gray 
SUSPENDED-—BY NOTHING 


A couch is brought forward to the centre of the stage in full view of the audience, 

whereupon Miss Fransiola in full, strong light places herself on it and Mr. 

Goldin somehow causes the lady to rise in mid-air at will. When about 4 ft. in 

the air the couch is removed, leaving the lady suspended, after which Mr. Goldin. 
passes a metal hoop over her to show that nothing holds her up 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


EE is permissible for an unbiassed observer to wonder 

whether the nations of to-day are not departing from 
their traditional characteristics, and possible to note the 
decay of those especial features of intellect which were, so 
to speak, the trade mark of a people. It was becoming no 
secret to many of us that the growth of international inter- 
course was rubbing down the picturesque but inconvenient 
corners of race and habit. The Continent is in many 
respects becoming Anglicised—I do not mean in the super- 
ficial manner designed to catch British tourists, but in deeper 
and more essential respects. The French have taken to 
football and the Germans to boating with a real and genuine 
delight. We are going in for fencing and automobilism. 
In more serious matters Germany is trying very successfully 
to rival our fleet and we are thinking gravely about adopting 
conscription. Our manufacturers are nibbling at protection 
while German artisans call more and more loudly for 
abolition of their corn laws. Our Government is tending 
ssomewhat towards a bureaucracy mitigated by royal tact, 
while Russian newspapers, alarmed at the collapse of their 
official system in the war, dare to ask aloud for constitution 41] 
freedom. 


ie is in some ways rather convenient for the world to have 
this growing similarity of thought and comprehension 
of ideas. It certainly tends to avert war and ill-feeling, for 
4t enables men of one nation to enter into the ways of 
reasonng and action of another. Undoubtedly it the 
Russians generally, or even those at the head of affairs, had 
known much about either the resou.ces or the character of 
the Japanese the present war would never have broken out. 
To some in the highest positions, and to nearly all below, the 
Japanese were “‘ yellow dwarfs,” ‘half men,” who would 
never fight, whose absurd little notes and protests could be 
left unanswered for months at a time, and whose ridiculous 
little soldiers could be spitted like larks on the bayonets of 
‘stalwart Russians. A little study of Japanese history and 
literature would have revealed the fact that scrupulous 
politencss was far more necessary than anything else in 
negotiating with a race taught by centuries of tradition to 
resent a slight, even a breach of etiquette, as a deadly injury. 
pe while this constant growth of intercourse and compre- 
hension promotes peace, it is destroying the picturesque 
variety of the world. We have already lost the German 
philosopher; he has turned soldier or bagman. We are 
losing the daring English colonist and trader whose inde- 
pendence scorned the idea of state assistance ; he is clamour- 
ing for protection at home and Government backing abroad. 
Even the Swede and Norwegian are taking to Scotch 
whisky—or what is sold to them for such. It would seem, 
too—heaviest blow of all—that we are about to lose the 
American. 


M2 good and evil things have been said of the typical 
American, but one fact was admitted about him, 
that he was a smart business man, one able to handle 
affairs of enormous extent with a sure hand, and to finishan 
elaborate undertaking before his rivals had well begun. 
Now even this is called in question. We hear that at the 
St. Louis Exhibition the section first ready was the British, 
and that the access to this was long blocked by American 
packing cases. We see it stated that the vast show is a 
financial disappointment beyond the wont of exhibitions. 
It is also an admitted fact that the great shipping trust 
started with such a flourish of trumpets has practically 
fallen back into British hands owing to the serious results 
of transatlantic management. Are we losing the traditional 
American man of business, and are the United States 
becoming European? Already an American has carried off 
the amateur honours in the royal and ancient game of the 
leisured classes. Shall we live to see the establishment of a 
military monarchy whose chief—Theodore II., say—will 
receive a visit from the President of the Russian Republic ? 


he instinctive elements of human society are disappear- 
ing, the rational elements asserting themselves. This 
marks a certain loss of vitality perhaps but also a gain in 
economy of effort. Some worthy people, chiefly clerical, have 
been raising an outcry against the decrease of the birth rate 
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as showing increased selfishness and coldness of heart. It 
may be so in some respects, but another equally significant 
fact is that the death rate has fallen even more, and the 
population still increases at a fair rate. Further, the 
localities where the bicth rate is the heaviest are often those 
where the death rate among young childien is also largest. 
It is less selfish surely to bring up a small family than to 
neglect a large one: or at worst it is enlightened instead of 
brute selfishness. Nothing could have prevented the Boer 
children from swamping the British power in South Africa 
but the murderous ignorance of Boer parents, and in parts 
of India now the paradox would probably come true that 
a drop in the birth rate would quicken the increase of 


population. 
jp fact, the clergy of all denominations, especially of esta- 
blished churches, have always been in favour of a large 

and rapidly-increasing population. It is perhaps a cynical 
explanation to give, but it is certainly the fact that each 
child born means a baptism and eventually a burial, some- 
times a speedy burial. The ceremonies add to the import- 
ance and income of the clergy performing them. Miserably 
poor and over-populated districts have sometimes found in 
tLeir clergy the chief obstacle to emigration. The habit of 
mind that leads toa drop in the birth rate is also apparently 
an anti-clerical temper. France is an instance of this, and 
so is the latest development of the Irish Nationalist move- 
ment. Partly, no doubt, this is selfishness, and partly 
perhaps the habit of independent thought. 
H™ is an instance of the assimilation of nations to 

each other; even in India the same causes are work- 
ing. The civilised peoples are reducing birth rates and 
death rates together ; their standard of comfort and luxury 
is rising; their inclination for religion, poetry, the higher 
drama, and the emotional side of art seems to be declining. 
If one nation is degenerating, so are all, for they are getting 
nearer and nearer together. The United States are an 
armed and conquering power like the other great states of 
the world ; Japan is for practical purposes a new European 
power in the East like Prussia under Frederick the Great. 
Everywhere is heard and smelt the French automobile ; tl.e 
British bridge stretches across the oceans, and its grand slam 
echoes round the world louder than the drums of empire. 
The dreams of world conquest cherished by Anglo-Saxon, 
Teuton, Slav, in turn, may never come true, but our descen- 
dants may well see the civilised peoples become so like that 
only language and tradition will keepthem apart. Perhaps 
some happier Volapuk or Esperanto will bridge over the 
last gap, and we shall be all one world-wide confederacy. 
War will either die out altogether or become parochial. 
@e rather hopes for a recurrence of that petty rivalry 

of municipalities which after all gave us anc ent 
Greece and medieval Italy and the best part of our artistic 
inheritance. Richard Jefferies’s dream of a reversion to bar- 
barism and tribal war around the haunted marsh that had 
been London was a fantastic expression of a desire many of 
us must have felt. Our ancestors have done too much for 
ourselves. We are pent in and stifled by the furniture we 
have inherited from them. It is too valuable to part with, 
and we find it useful; but if only ‘‘all that lot was burnt,” 
as some ascetic remarked, it would be a blessed relief. 
Nobody wants to be always meeting himself, and if the 
levelling of distinctions does not cease that is what we shall 
come to in the end. 

Still the world is spinning, humming, 
As the whip of progress cracks on; 


Fast the Frenchman is becoming 
Anglo-Saxon, 


Soon the Jap will grow less yellow, 
And his sturdy legs be lanky, 
Till he seems the very fellow 
Of the Yankee. 


Then our slender Hindu brother 

Will display an English torso ; 

We shall all be like each other, 
Only more so. 
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A Yachting Viceroy—Lord Dudley has 
done a great deal to encourage sport of all 
sorts in Ireland and has recently devoted a 
good deal of attention to promoting the 
success of the yachting season in Dublin 
Bay. 


Kingstown. The Viceroy’s 
yacht is a 25-footer, which 
not long since Lord Dudley 
steered to victory in a 
cleverly-sailed race at Dub- 
lin Bay. 


“The Sadducee.”—Mr. 
Cyril Hallward’s new play, 
The Sadducee and the 
Sinner, which was produced 
at the Kennington Theatre 
the other evening, met with 
a favourable reception which 
was thoroughly well deserved. 
Although a little diffuse it 
possesses a clear, well-defined 
story, and with a little care- 
ful “boiling” should prove a 
successful play. The cast 
was an excellent one; Miss 
Winifred Fraser gave an 
excellent performance, and it 
may justly be said that she 
quite electrified the house. 


Others worthy of special mention are Miss Kate Serjeantson, 
Mr. Scott Buist, Mr. Athol Stewart, and Mr. Charles Sugden, who 


gave an excellent character study. 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated June 22) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, July 4. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


Some short time back Lord Dudley presented a very valuable 
cup to be competed for among the smaller-class yachts in Dublin 
Bay and has himself taken part in several sailing matches at 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE CAPE HUNTING DOG 
Which has just died at the London Zoo 


that was started by the proprietors of Odol. 
offered for the best phrase summing up most tersely the many merits 
of the famous preparation for the teeth, and considerably more than 
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A Successful Competition.—Certain jour- 
nalistic competitions have we all know been 
immensely popular, but I very much doubt if 
any newspaper prize puzzle has ever attracted 
as many competitors as the recent competition 
A prize of £25 was 


100,000 suggested phrases 
were sent in, The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. F. F. 
Loyd of Wellington College, 
Berks, while the second prize 
fell to the lot of Mrs. Davison 
of Bridge End, South Wales. 


The Literature of 
Patience.—Most people re- 
gard patience as a game 
played exclusively by old 
maids and widows in board- 
ing-houses. This view, how- 
ever, is quite a mistaken one. 
Of late years patience has 
been elevated to a science. 
There are all in all, I believe, 
300 varieties of the game, 
some of them so complicated 
and intricate that even the 
most skilful bridge-player 
might be afraid to tackle 
them. Patience, moreover, 
has a literature of its own, 


and the treatises written on the game outnumber even the books 
that have been written on bridge. There are sixpenny pamphlets for 


beginners and half-guinea tomes for the expert. 


Double 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Eleventh Series) 


Ee D WwW: AR] D 

P I N E 

Se leNe-GebieR 
BUFFALO 

jaavesses B 

Moris Eee ers Caray 


nA - WHH 


Lord Edward, the dog in Rudder Grange. 
“ Pineapple” does not mean ‘to grieve.” 
Singer’s sewing machine. 

5. See Portia’s speech in trial scene of The Merchant 
of Venice. Also Martin Chuzzlewit. 

Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Aenea, Adabarth, Arlechsite, Altanower, Ashbury, Amper- 
sand, Astynaza, Arpa, Aylwards, Alsagon, Algebar, 


wr 


Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Eleventh Series) 


This is the heir eventual to the throne, 
To-morrow is his birthday—all his own. 
. Played on by some. By others smoked. Also 
It brings us gas and water, steady flow. 
The heralds wished to say he ‘‘ riddles read,” 
’Gainst ‘such a lie"’ the new knight protested. 


H 


n 


A powerful poison near allied 
Better left aside. 


3. Reversed. 
To strychnine. 
4. Sweet girlie name ta’en from the Southern clime, 
Means “ young” or ‘‘ little.’ To find e’ena rhyme. 
5. Disguised as this the king's son less one eye 
Told how the lady fought the fiend to die. 
6. A king who never was prepared for war, 
They called him “the unready."’ Lived of yore, 


The Twelfth Series will begin the week 


after next, 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Atalanta, Arho, Aladdin, Attrafala, Amabelle, Aaron, 
Amesham, Agnes, Ajib, Arvalana, Aredark, Alnwick, 
April, Aston, ‘Arosa, Amsted, Aredane, Almeria, Alif, 
Bosmere, Bristol, Baker, Beppo, Bydand, Boynes, 
Boofer-lady, Barbara, Britannia, Berks, Buxsted, Briar- 
rose, Bela, Belmanor, Belotelo, Bukhso, Brislington, 
Buscot, Belle-dame, Berth, Beeswax, Bimbo, Busby, 
Bulbul, Chiria, Cass, Claribel, Coomb, Chuffo, Carlos, 
Coolidge, Carte-blanche, Carminol, Carrots, Corrib, 
Claudia, Croquet, Cabbaloff, Castledene, Criffel, Chippie, 
Cousin-kate, Colleen-bawn, Cambridge, Chinchin, 
Cyprus, Cocky, Crossjack, Cervin, Driscoll, Dearthing, 
Diddums, Duberley, Dumbie, Davos-platz, Dowdsir, 
Daisy, Dignity, Dumnorix, Dolabella, Dewankhas, 
Dilatory, Exe, Elleville, Eastwind, Emigrant, Evilgar, 
Enos, Evelyn, Elmbank, perance, Fortiter, Fusilier, 
Florodora, Frisquet, Fideli Filletoville, Flarelight, 
Florence, Flosager, Francis, Fiora, Freda, Grosvenortwo, 
Gabarou, Grosvenor, Gasco, Gargoyle, Gooney-goop, 
Gartonsar, Gem, Gatherso, Gumberbird, Glevum, Grim- 
stone, Gooninnis, Golo, Heath, Horsa, Hittite, Hopeiwin, 
Hemlock, Herr-oil, Himalaya, Hadith, Hook, Hiawatha, 
Hythe, Ingovar, Irene, Ignota, es) Joker, Keys, 
Kamsin, Kytebars, Kands, Kiwi, Kid, Karker, Kaschcasch, 
Keepatit, Knot, Ko, Kempsey, Lhasa, Lovey-mary, Lux, 
Lengthington, Leep, Lord-jim, Lady-bower, Louth, 
Louise, Larola, Lostwithiel, Lavender, Lookitout, Leirum, 
Lontos, Mummer, Miesmine, Macaudax, Minorca, Musti- 
grits, Mifflewax, Miss-ethel, Mahtal, Mereworth, Muswell, 
Magglekind, Milton, Mars, My-eye, Marlburian, Mitcord, 
Marion, M.L.H., Muggleton, Mascotte, Magpie, Monazite, 
Mon, Moremie, Mater, Manor, Nedals, Nacnud, Nidma, 
Nimble, Norbreck, -Novara, Nibs, Ninny, Nitram, Oak, 
Ohto, Olea, Oswy, Owen, Omar, Orion, Owlet, Pompom, 
Poolbars, Puff-billiard, Primavera, Peverel, Petite, Pursy- 
gib, Peeroot, Pegasus, Park, Peace, Pixie, Paris. Parciau, 
Pophen, Pongkyle, Penguin, Pluto, Quack-quack, Roma, 
Rochfran, Rough, Ronpu, Reindeer, Roy, Reldas, Seesaw, 
Spin, Snaffie, Scraps, Skyscraper, Squar Shadwell, 
Swansnest, Sweetbells, Simonstree, Sandow, 
Splendide, 
urford, Sa, 


Tobias-john, Tufted-hen, Tib 
Tamworth, Talfourd, Tussock, L 
U.B.C., Victoria, Var i 
Vix, We-two, Wicwaka, W 
Whereisit, Wug 

hou, Worthing, 

Waterside, Wield 
mar, Yma, Yell 


sher, Umb 
Vv a 


‘* Esperance "" is with the psendonymless 
answer to 


“Tp 


No. g is onl 
sentin aw 
be accept 


passed over, 
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Current Games, 


Concerning Fast 
Bowlers.— 1 wonder 
why Mr. Fry in a 
recent article of his 
concerning the dearth 
of great fast bowlers 
in England at the 
present day omitted 
Hesketh - Prichard’s 
name. By great fast 
bowlers Mr. Fry was 
careful to explain that 
he means that extra 
fast kind of which 
Richardson, Mold, 
and Lockwood in 
their prime were ex- 
amples, and he pos- 
sibly considers that 
Hesketh-Prichard has 
not quite that degree 
of pace which apart 
from any break 
always causes diffi- 
culty to the best bats- 
men on the most 
perfect wicket. I 
fancy, however, that 
when Mr. Fry was 
writing about pace 
pure and simple he was really thinking 
of something else, because he makes no 
mention of Mr. Kortright. Now, whatever 
differences of opinion there may be re- 
garding the precise pace of Mr. Hesketh- 
Prichard’s bowling there is no doubt what- 
ever that for a couple of years Kortright was 
much the fastest bowler in England, even 
though he was a contemporary of Richardson, 
Mold, and Lockwood at a period when these 
bowlers were almost, if not quite, at their best. 
Among present-day fast bowlers Mr. Fry 
ranks Brearley of Lancashire and Warren of 
Derbyshire highest, but neither of these 
bowlers is quite so fast as Mr. Hesketh- 
Prichard. 


Tests to a Finish.—In theory all the 
arguments worth listening to are in favour of 
playing five test matches to a finish when in 
future Australian teams visit us. In practice, 
however, there are certainly some objections 
to the proposed change. If five weeks are to 
be set apart in the summer of 1905 to the 
test matches the programme of those counties 
which like Yorkshire have a Jong fixture list 
will be completely upset. On the other hand, 
if the test matches are played to a finish but 
their number reduced from five to three all 
sorts of difficulties in connection with the 
venue will crop up. It would be quite im- 
possible to return to the old arrangement 
under which Lord’s, Surrey, and Lancashire 
enjoyed the monopoly of the test matches. 
Those who like Lord Hawke oppose a fight 
to a finish are firmly convinced that nothing 
ought to be allowed to interfere with the 
welfare of county cricket. The supporters of 
the six days matches, of whom I suppose 
Mr. P. F. Warner is the chief, hold that 
county cricket is merely a means to an end, 
the end being the test matches, and that it is 
a manifest absurdity to prefer the parish to 
the empire. In theory Mr. Warner is possibly 
right, but for practical purposes Lord Hawke 
has the stronger case. 


THE MASTER AND HIS PUPIL—A STUDY 


Sports, a 


“‘Ranji's” and C. B. Fry's methods of playing back to a rising ball 


Oxford and Cambridge. — The South 
Africans have played and defeated both the 
*varsities, but as W. H. B. Evans and M’Iver 
were both absent from the Oxford team in the 
match with our visitors it is not possible to 
use the South Africans as a touchstone of 
the respective strength of the ’varsities this 
year. It seems fairly evident, however, that 
Oxford is far more of a one-man team than 
Cambridge. Oxford, in fact, depends as much 
on their captain as Cambridge depended on 
Dowson last season. McDonell, Hopley, 
Wilson, and Mann are all exceedingly useful 
cricketers, but not one of them is as absolutely 
essential to his side as Evans is to the Oxford 
eleven. 


The Importance of being Warner.—As 
the match was played Kent thoroughly de- 
served their victory over Middlesex. When 
one remembers, however, the two admirable 
innings that P. F. Warner played against 
Yorkshire on a difficult wicket it is quite 
possible he might have saved his side at 
Catford. As Mr. Warner takes his cricket 
exceedingly seriously he probably regarded 
the defeat of Middlesex in the light of a 
personal disaster. Middlesex, however, apart 
from Warner, is not an inspiring team, and I 
doubt very much if we shall see them above 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Sussex when the 
championship table is completed at the end 
of the season. 


Sentimental Cricket.—In a report I 
read in some paper last week of the 
Worcester and Hampshire match a gentle 
reproof was administered to Wheldon for not 
assisting H. K, Foster to make 100 runs in- 
stead of 97. When Foster had reached 97, 
8 runs were still required to win, but Wheldon 
hit a tempting lob to the boundary, whereupon 
the Worcester captain, realising that it was 
now or never, made a mis-hit and was easily 
caught from a skyer. I confess I cannot 
understand the type of criticism that finds 
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fault with a man for 
hitting to the boun- 
dary a ball that has 
every right to be sent 
there, no matter what 
the state of the score. 
It is sheer  senti- 
mentalism to hold 
that one player should 
sacrifice runs to 
enable another to 
reach any particular 
figure.. Forty years 
ago there was some 
reason for attaching 
a sentimental value 
to a score of 100 and 
over, as centuries in 
those days were com- 
paratively | uncom- 
mon, but nowadays 
when the making of 
a century has _be- 
come a commonplace 
rather than an event 
the bloom has been 
somewhat rubbed off 
the ‘coveted three 
figures.” 
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IN BACK PLAY 


Useless Records.—Cricketers are a gene- 
rous-minded lot of men, and far more often 
go to excess in helping their fellow bats- 
men than in thwarting them. I remember in 
1895, when Gloucester played Middlesex at 
Lord’s, W. G. Grace wanted a couple of runs 
to establish a new record. I forget exactly 
what the record was ; perhaps he had never 
made ror on a Friday before, or had never 
reached a century just as the clock was striking 
five. Whatever the record was E. A. Nepean, 
who was bowling, helped the old man to estab- 
lish it by sending him up a full pitch to leg ; 
and, of course, dozens of similar instances can 
be quoted. Mr. Fry travelled between the 
wickets faster than he had ever travelled 
before in the Gentlemen vy. Players match at 
Lord’s in 1900 when he saw that R. E. Foster 
stood a good chance of making a couple of 
centuries, and I have no doubt that any other 
cricketer would have acted just as Fry did on 
such an occasion, but it certainly would be 
an outrage if cricketers were to be reproached 
in print for abstaining from making runs on 
the off chance of helping batsmen to whom 
centuries are no novelty to reach three figures, 


A Wonderful Record.—If athletics were 
only as popular in this country as cricket 
Alfred Shrubb would enjoy a pre-eminence 
compared with which Mr. Warner and his 
ashes would fade into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Shrubb seems to spend his time in 
breaking records. I forget how many records 
he has to his credit, but last Saturday week he 
accomplished two remarkable feats of speed 
and endurance in Glasgow. In a two miles 
handicap, starting from scratch, he finished in 
the astonishing time of 9 min. 9% sec., beating 
by nearly 2 sec. the long standing record of 
W. Lang. But even this great performance 
did not satisfy Shrubb, who turned out again 
in the mile handicap, which he won from 
scratch in the excellent time of 4 min. 23 sec, 
He is certainly the most remarkable figure on 
the running paths at the present day. 
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The Lawn Tennis Championship.—What- 
ever the fate of lawn tennis tournaments the 
championship at Wimbledon holds its own. 
The entries for the meetings this year, which 
began last Monday, were most satisfactory, 
and given fine weather the tournament seems 
likely to prove as big a success as it was last 
season. I doubt if the men’s singles are as 
popular with the public as they used to be, 
but the men’s doubles and the women’s 
singles are always attractive to the spectators. 
In the latter case there is always the element 
of uncertainty which adds zest to the matches, 
and in the case of the men’s doubles the per- 
sonality of the brothers Doherty is perennially 
attractive. 


A Lack of Rising Players.—The result 
of the lawn tennis tournament at Beckenham 
shows clearly how great is the dearth of rising 
lawn tennis players. Here was a fairly im- 
portant tournament which might easily have 
proved attractive to ambitious young tennis 
players, and yet the final for the championship 
of Kent was won by the veteran, H. S. Mahony. 
The championship for the previous three years 
has been secured by H. L. Doherty, and 
among the winners of former years are H. S. 
Mahony, M. F. Goodbody, H. S. Barlow, and 
E. G. Meers. Mahony, who seems to keep 
himself perpetually in condition, played ad- 
mirably, and it certainly would have taken a 
very wonderful novice to defeat him, but 
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The only one of the founders of the 
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brother of the Earl of Bessborough and 
was born in 1824 


without expecting a novice to win outright 
such an important championship lawn tennis 
would be in a more healthy condition if there 
was any sign of novices likely to become 
Dohertys in the future. 


The Federation of Football.—Association 
football has taken another step forward by 
the institution of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale de Football Association. At a 
meeting held in Paris recently France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden brought into being the federation 
named, having for its object the regulation 
and development of international football 
under Association rules. England for some 
reason or another took no part in the move- 
ment although there is a semi-official sug- 
gestion that an international conference shall 


be held in London under the auspices of the 
Football Association next spring at the time 
of the English and Scotch match. As in 
addition to the nationalities mentioned 
Germany gave its assent to the federation at 
the time by telegraph and Austria and Italy 


CRICKETER AND GOLFER 


G. W. Beldam, the mainstay of the Middlesex 
team 


are certain to come into line, the new federa- 
tion may be accepted as representative of 
European football. That England should 
have been conspicuous by its absence suggests 
a want of intelligent anticipation on the part 
of the Football Association. 


Surrey’s Prophets.—The booing of K. J. 
Key when he turned out for Surrey against 
Essex last week was one of those events which 
seem so serious when one reads about them 
in the newspapers and so trifling when one 
is actually present. The booing was really 
nothing worse than a little rough chaff from 
a portion of the sixpenny crowd at Mr. Key’s 
somewhat stately movements. From the 
look of the score made by Essex one would 
not be inclined at first sight to award much 
praise to Surrey. As a matter of fact the 
Oval men bore their outing very well, and 
their fielding, with two exceptions, was keen 
and accurate up to the very end. Judging 
from the composition of the side that did duty 
against Essex it looks as though ’the policy of 
the Surrey committee in future is to give a 
thorough trial to the younger men. If this is 
the case their reward will probably be sure, 
although it will not come this seasen or per- 
haps even next. The extinct volcano is 
always a difficulty for a committee as there is 
quite naturally a reluctance to drop men who 
have been giants in the past even though 
they have become pigmies. Nevertheless, if 
it is the duty of the committee to choose a 
side most likely to win matches the inevitable 
has to be faced, and all personal considera- 
tions must be abandoned. 
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Middlesex v. Notts.—I have only seen 
Notts once this season, when they played 
Middlesex at Lord’s last week, but they are 
evidently an uncommonly useful side. Of 
course, the great blot on their career this 
season is their defeat by Yorkshire, but I 
suppose accidents will happen even in the best- 
regulated cricket elevens. Moreover, Yorkshire 
are the most dangerous side in England when 
victory is once within their grasp. From the 
spectator’s point of view Notts are certainly a 
more attractive side than Middlesex however 
much Mr. Beldam’s sturdy powers of defence 
may be appreciated by the expert. 


The History of the Tests.—At the begin- 
ning of the Australian tour in this country 
in 1896 I remember reading an excellent little 
book by J. N. Pentelow in which the scores 
of all the test matches from 1877 to 1896 were 
given together with a description of each 
game. Mr. Pentelow has now brought this 
book up to date, and under the title of 
England v. Australia all the test matches 
from 1877 to the fifth test match at Melbourne 
last March are tabulated in a handy form. 
Mr. Pentelow possesses that most useful gift 
in a chronicler of cricket, a sense of proportion, 
and has avoided the mistake so common 
among writers on cricket of assuming that the 
latest series of matches is always the most 
important and interesting. Although the 
return of Mr. Stoddart and his team after their 
victorious career in Australia in 1894~5 was 
not celebrated with bonfires and fireworks | 
am inclined to think that in the future the 
account of Mr. Stoddart’s matches will be 
read with more interest than those played by 
Mr. Warner’s team last winter. In 1895 it 
was not regarded as anything wonderful that 
England should beat Australia, but a wave 
of hysteria seemed to have passed over us 
after our defeats in 1899 and 1902, and when 
Mr. Warner’s team so worthily recovered 
England’s lost laurels last March there was 
a disposition in our newspapers to treat our 
victories as if the M.C,C. team had accom- 
plished something that no English cricketers 
had ever done before. 
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ALLSOPP, THE LEICESTER FAST BOWLER 


He is also a professional footballer and plays 
outside right for Luton 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Gordon Bennett Race in London.—The 
Gordon Bennett race in Germany was ‘frun” 
at the Automobile Club in Piccadilly by means 
of a series of telegrams straight from the 
Saalburg track. These were exhibited on 
arrival on a screen in the smoking-room, so 
that members unable or unwilling to face the 
heat and burden of the Homburg race week 
sat comfortably in an arm chair in the club, 
and with race card in hand, an eye on the 
screen, and a good cigar in their mouths, 
followed the fortunes of the motor favourites 
throughout the day. Many members stopped 
overnight at the club to get the first telegram 
of the day, while others starting with the 
special race-day breakfast camped out all day 
in the smoking-room awaiting the final wire 
announcing the ‘ finish.” 


A Reformed Gordon Bennett Race.—-The 
Automobile Club has seriously concocted a 
somewhat remarkable proposal that the 
Gordon Bennett race shall be transformed 
into a huge international reliability trial. It 
is suggested that a conference of all the 
automobile clubs of all the nations shall 
sanction a six-day reliability run of one 
hundred mils daily, the event to be called 
the Gordon Bennett race. A car is to be 
disqualified for making less than twenty miles 
an hour or more than twenty-five. 


**Reductio ad Absurdum.” — Now it is 
hardly likely that the automobile powers 
would send motor cars from every quarter of 
he motoring globe to take part in such a 
child’s-play trial of one hundred miles a day 
for six days, a feat that any decently-built car 


could accomplish with ease in a couple of days. 
and it is adding insult to injury to travesty 
the historic races which have gone before by 
dubbing such an event the Gordon Bennett 
race. If it were called a ‘‘race for 6 h.p. 
runabouts” this title would be more in 
harmony with the spirit of the suggested 
contest. Any way, it is a perfectly foregone 
conclusion that such a proposal will be 
laughed out of court when the conference of 
the clubs is consulted about it. 


Will Look Like White Feather.—And 
the threat of the British Automobile Club 
that it will withdraw from future Gordon 
Bennett races until the one hundred miles a 
day ‘‘ potterers’ ” race—as the event is already 
baptised—be accepted will look very much as 


SUB JUDICE—A FAIR COMMENT 


though Great Britain were afraid that her 
cars had no chance ina speed race open to 
all comers. The Automobile Club has 
achieved some very astounding performances, 
but should it seriously make such a proposi- 
tion to the automobile clubs of the world 
this country will appear to be playing a very 
poor and losing game in international motor 
sports. Any racing car worthy its name 
would almost perform the suggested feat on 
half a cracked cylinder, and much better 
than this has been done by cars selected at 
scratch from the London garages during the 
September trials each year. At the trials of 
light cars to be held this autumn we shall see 
5 h.p. runabouts achieving a run similar to 
that which it is proposed all the motor 
countries of the world are to be asked to enter 
cars, and such a paltry event could not be 
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permitted to commandeer the brave title of 
the Gordon Bennett race. One can hardly 
imagine Baron de Caters being called upon 
to throttle down his ninety-seven-miles-an- 
hour Mercédés to an all-day run of one 
hundred miles. 


Motor Boat Reliability Trials. — The 
Automobile Club has at last remembered the 
claims of the motor boat, and a series of 
reliability trials are arranged on Southampton 
Water for July 26 and 27, the trials consisting 
of two days run of ten hours each, the classes 
to include boats up to 30 ft. and a special 
class for lengths above this. Special marks 
will be. awarded as to economy in fuel, speed, 
silence, reliability, and the condition in which 
the boats are found to be after the test. A 


special prize is offered for the best boat using 
ordinary petroleum. It is quite time that the 
British motor boat were given a chance; the 
sport and industry have been cramped by 
the small meed of encouragement given by 
the Automobile Club to the “ watermobile.” 


The Ladies’ Auto Club.—The Ladies’ 
Automobile Club’s first motor meet and run 
to Ranelagh on June 9-was a great success. 
Pall Mall and the clubs came out to see.the 
start from Carlton House Terrace, the King 
and Queen came out at Buckingham Palace 
to see the procession, and the cinematograph 
took photos of the forty-five cars headed by 
the Duchess of Sutherland driving her 24 h.p. 
Mercédés, The weather was good and 
the motor garden party at Ranelagh both 
picturesque and enjoyable. 
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_THE JUBILEE OF THE FIRST MOUNTAIN RAILWAY IN EUROPE 


{Pee is a railway lead- 

ing out of perhaps 
the most beautiful capital 
of Europe—V ienna-- 
reaching at its southward 
terminus the Adriatic Sea. 
Although the whole of the 
line is most interesting, 
still the first part which 
leads over the so-called 
Semmering Mountains 
must be ranked as the 
most beautiful part of it. 
In the present summer it 
will be fifty years since 
this marvellous line was 
given over to public 
traffic. The scenery 
through which the road 
leads is that of high moun- 
tains, lovely valleys, and 
magnificent forests. It has 
long been a_ favourite 
summer resort for the 
Viennese, but in latter 
years it has also won re- 
nown as a winter resort, 
especially as the hotels on 
the higher districts are 
quite up to date and most 
excellent. To celebrate 
this jubilee great festivities 
are taking place, com- 
prising a_ historical pro- 
cession at Reichenau. The 
Archduke Rainer stands 
at the head of the com- 


A SCENE ON THE SEMMERING RAILWAY 


The Semmering Pass, Connecting Austria with Styria. 


mittee. The festival began 
on May 28, when there 
was a religious service in 
the open air at the Sem- 
mering station which was 
assisted by various sing- 
ing societies ; in the even- 
ing there was a_torch- 
light procession and a 
grand illumination of all 
the mountain summits. 
There was also a_ great 
historical pageant under 
the direction of the 
best artistic societies 
of Vienna, and in the 
afternoon a concert in the 
open air. The next few 
days were devoted to ex- 
cursions. On June 5, the 
last day of the fétes, a 
Styrian people’s féte with 
the performance of a his- 
torical play took place at 
the end station of the 
Semmering at Miirzzus- 
chlag. A great many 
visitors from all parts of 
the world were present, 
and it is hoped that the 
fétes will make still better 
known a district which 
for climate and_ scenic 
beauty, for easy accessi- 
bility, and for excellence of 
hotels stands in the very 
first rank. 


THE VIADUCT OVER THE KALTE RINNE 


593 


ON THE SEMMERING RAILWAY 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


M" Walter J. Travis, who has added the 

Open amateur championship to his 
American laurels, was born in Australia forty- 
three years ago. He is of purely English 
parentage, his father hailing from Lancashire 
and his mother from Cambridgeshire. In 
Australia his sporting instincts found vent in 
cricket, and it was not until he went to 


America about eight years ago that he took 
up golf. 


It was quite by accident that he 


a[eBe rough at Sandwich this year was so 

long and the course so narrow that 
Mr. Travis based his operations on the 
assumption that every ball off the course 
meant a lost hoie, and fearing that his own 
wooden clubs might occasionally take him too 
far and land him in the rongh he bought 
some new ones from Tom Vardon on the eve 
of the championship and played with them 
throughout This fact speaks volumes for 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AT SANDWICH 
Jack White putting on the 17th green 


began to play, for he had always been a 
scoffer, but once bitten with the game he took 
to it exclusively, and with characteristic de- 
termination set himself to conquer it. 


H is successes in America are too numerous 

to mention. He has won the American 
championship repeatedly, and is universally 
admitted to be head and shoulders above any 
other amateur golfer in the States, while his 
performance in winning the open amateur 
championship proves him to be all round 
at least the equal of our own best players. 
Although Mr, Travis is not a long driver he 
is very straight, but his success is largely due 
to his mastery of approaching and especially 
of putting. Better putting than he showed in 
the last rounds of the championship has 
never been seen, and it is interesting to learn 
from him that he has devoted much time to 
practise this part of the game at holes no 
larger than a wine glass. He also says that 
he has found it little use to practise any 
stroke alone. He finds that the stimulus 
given by an opponent is as essential for him 
in practice as it is in actual play, and it is 
certainly true that he showed his best game 
here when engaged in a match which he was 
really keen to win. 


M"*« Travis is very strong on the import- 

ance of good putting as a factor in the 
game, for as he truly says, in most good scores 
nearly half of them are putts. The man who 
can reduce this 50 per cent. of putts to 35 or 
30 per cent. must therefore gain an enormous 
advantage. In his championship rounds he 
very frequently holed out in one after his 
approach, and in the finals he never required 
more than two. 


his courage and accuracy. Few golfers would 
have dared to risk so dangerous an experi- 
ment. Mr. Travis does not go in for any 
systematic training, but he is careful and 
temperate, and despite the black cigars which 
he smoked throughout his matches he is not a 
heavy smoker. He uses tobacco merely as a 
nerve sedative. His success is as much the 
result of his determination and power of con- 
centration as of his actual skill at the game. 


J White, who won the open champion- 

ship with the brilliant score of 296, or an 
average of 74’s, has long been in the front 
rank of professionals at.d has 
twice been second in this com- 
petition. He is thirty-one years 
of age and is a native of Dirleton 
near North Berwick, on which 
course he learned to play the 
game. In early years he was the 
favourite caddie of that fine player, 
Mr, J. E. Laidlay. White’s style 
isa very correct and neat one, and 
he is a master of all the strokes in 
the game. Asa match-player he 
has not hitherto been very suc- 
cessful, but the confidence which 
his win in the open championship 
will give him will probably streng- 
then his game all round and lift 
him into pride of place with the 
triumvirate. White is resident 
professional to the Sunningdale 
Golf Club and is very popular 
with all classes of golfers. 


elaze enormous entry obtained 
this year for the open cham- 
pionship, which necessitated three 
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By Garden G. Smith: 


days play instead of two, will probably bring 
about some change in the conditions of the 
competition. The entries are not likely to 
diminish in future years, and it can only bea 
question of time till the number becomes so 
large that a deadlock will result. Apart from 
a blocked green and the time now required 
for the competition there is the difficulty of - 
providing markers for each couple. The 
executive were able to find a sufficient number 
this year, but many of them were quite incom- 
petent and had only the vaguest conception 
of the.r duties. 


ik would almost seem that some qualifying 

stage will have to be instituted in order 
to reduce the numbcr of candidates, and it 
would be an advantage if this qualifying stage 
were played in the various districts prior to 
the championship proper. By this means 
only a selection of all the best players in the 
country would assemble to play for the 
championship instead of a heterogeneous 
crowd of players, three-fourths of whom have 
not the remotest chance of success. 


ANG excellent version of an old story is going 
the rounds. A golfer at St. Andrews 
who was playing very badly exclaimed to his 
caddie, “ Did you eversee a worse player than 
me?” Thecaddiedid not reply immediately, 
whereupon the golfer repeated the question. 
“ | wis jist theenkin’,” said the caddie. 
eles professional tournament at Walton 
Heath followed so close on the heels 
of the open championship that it is not sur- 
prising the leading players who took part in 
it were very much off colour. The strain of 
championship play is severe, and it is not 
surprising that White, the new champion, 
Braid, and Vardon failed to do themselves 
justice. Of the leaders Taylor did by far the 
best, but he could not prevent Rowland Jones 
from beating him in the final. Jones is pro- 
fessional to the Wimbledon Park Club, is 
one of the best players in the country, and 
has repeatedly done well in the championship 
and at other tournaments. The professionals 
were much pleased with the Walton Heath 
course although the general opinion seemed 
to be that it 1s rather too severe a test. 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Harry Vardon driving 
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The Coming Sales.—So we are really 


back again at the period of the sales. In a 
few days from now we shall be feverishly 
examining our resources to see if by any 
chance we can find a sufficient surplus to 
indulge our fancy in sale bargains and lay in 
a stock of items which may or may not prove 
useful as time goes on. And oh, the pity of 
it! If only we had really learnt to appreciate 
the fact that nothing is cheap that is useless, 
and that even if the sale price of a thing may 
chance to be tos. 6d. instead of a guinea it 
is just-1os, 6d. too much if it proves after all 
to be nothing more than lumber. An over- 
prudent acquaintance of mine is very fond of 
informing me. of 
the fact that she 
“never goes to 
sales ” in case she 
should be tempted 
to buy more than 
she requires.. One 
might as well ab- 
jure one’s dinner 
lest the sight of a 
lavishly-filled 
board might tempt 


Of blue and white muslin trimmed with frills 
of white batiste and collar of Madeira work 


us to overstep our appetites or give up shopping 
and go in rags altogether. To my own mind 
it is a decided confession of weakness to shun 
a sale on that prétext, and I am persuaded that 
a little management on the part of the would- 
be purchaser would entirely obviate the diffi- 
culty. There are certain articles, as I have 
said before, which it is a real gain to purchase 
at sale-time, and these are, of course, the 
things which vary very little in style. Hand- 
kerchiefs, underlinen, lace, stockings, shoes, 
gloves, tea gowns, dressing gowns, household 
linen, and petticoats are all items which even 
if they are subject to alterations in style can 
always be relied upon to prove useful and can 
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safely be put away until they are required. 
It is a point to be remembered, too, that the 
sales begin just before the general exodus to 
the seaside or abroad, and consequently it is 
by no means an extravagance to invest in 
linen and muslin frocks and bathing dresses, 
while blouses, boots and shoes, boas, unmade 
materials, and evening skirts or dresses are 
all likely to prove of inestimable value. 


How to Shop.—It is, however, our Anglo- 
Indian sisters who really “score” the most 
when the sales begin. Their pretty light frocks 
will be worn in the cities of the plains 
when we at home are discarding our own in 
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THREE USEFUL BLOUSES 


Of white drill trimmed with bands of 
green and white checked linen 


favour of furs and tweeds, and when dress 
lengths of dainty muslin and silk are going 
for a mere song it is well worth their while to 
lay in a certain stock of unmade materials for 
future use. The native working tailor is of 
little imagination but infinite imitative powers, 
and provided you can give him a really good 
pattern to work upon he is perfectly safe to 
turn out a very presentable frock indeed if not 
too elaborate and ornate. Another sale item 
which I have no hesitation in recommending 
to my sex in general is the theatre wrap. It 
is needless to remind you that a smart even- 
ing cloak or coat made of really good materials 
is one of the most costly articles of a woman’: 
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attire, aud is rarely satisfactory unless turned 
out by a master hand. It is true that the 
majority of these garments are cons derably 
soiled before the time comes when they are 
reduced in price, but in consideration of this 
fact the reductions are generally immense, 
and given a good cleaner the coat is safe to 
emerge every whit as nice as when it first 
made its appearance fresh from the hands 
of the couturicre. 


Notable Bargains.—And to turn to the 
really practical part of the matter, I have 
before _me the sale catalogue setting forth 
the seductions to be picked up at Peter 
Robinson’s, Regent 
Street, from Monday, 
June 27... It is im- 
possible to give any- 
thing like an ade- 
quate idea of them, 
but do let me urge 
you. to make a pere- 
grination to the out- 
fitting department, 
where you will find 
the daintiest of their 


Of white linen with cerise spots ; embroidered 


yoke; ceinture of cerise silk 


spéctalités—F rench hand-embroidered under- 
clothing at prices which are frankly amazing, 
the camisoles beginning at 4s. 11d., the 
chemises at 8s. 11d., the knickers at 5s. 11d., 
and the night dresses at 11s. 9d. Of course 
there are cheaper items as well, such as pretty 
lace-trimmed chemises at 3s. 11d, but those | 
have mentioned are eminently worthy of 
your consideration. There are marvellous 
reductions in the costume department, such 
as black voile skirts charmingly trimmed with 
gaugings and tucks and made up over silk for 
the sale price of 39s. 6d., and sun-ray pleated 
examples in black or cream voile, unlined, for 
17s. 11d. or lined silk for 31s. 6d.; and you 
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should most certainly look at the holiday 
suits and the blouses as well as the children’s 
costumes, for girls from seven to eighteen 
can be thoroughly fitted out during the sale 
at I hardly dare say how much below the 
usual figure, while there are dress materials, 
feathers and furs, gloves and hosiery (and 
what not), all waiting to be cleared at bargain 
prices on the 27th, and of which you will 
learn all details in the catalogue. 


More Bargains.—The sale at D. H. Evans 
and Co., Oxford Street, which is fixed for the 
27th inst., likewise presents so many different 
points of interest that it is difficult to know 
which to give the precedence. As a matter 
of fact, if you have ever visited this house 
during the month of July you will fully realise 
what I mean when | tell you that the goods 
are almost given away, and the very things one 
may have rejected from economical motives 
are actually to be secured for a mere song. 
To quote only one out of several departments, 
there are dress lengths of the smartest shantung 
tussore silk reduced to 21s. 9d. ; silk and wool 
crépe de chine which was originally priced at 
5s. 6d. per yard has come down to Is. 6d. ; 
alpaca petticoats with six silk frills reduced 
to tos. 4d. from 14s. 11d.; Irish hand-made 
nightgowns trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
and insertion and finished with tucks and 
Swiss beading at 8s. 11d. instead of 12s. 6d. ; 
Irish peasant-made nainsook camisoles 
trimmed with real Torchon lace and Swiss 
insertion at 2s. 93d. in lieu of 4s. 64d. ; clipped 
feather boas which were originally 28s. 6d. 
during the sale will be offered at 23s. 6d. ; 
real Cluny insertions, 2} in. wide, for 
trimming washing blouses at 2#d. per yard, 
not to speak of the most exquisite sequin and 
net robes at 84s. In the blouse department, 
too, you must make a point of examining the 
charming messaline muslin blouses, gauged 
and trimmed with Valenciennes lace, which 
have descended to 6s. 114d. from 8s. 113d., as 
well as the examples in nun’s veiling, gathered 
and inlet with coffee-coloured lace, at 3s. 11'd., 
while I must remind you that a sale catalogue 
will be forwarded to you at once on application. 


Wrinkles.—We are all of us more or less 
anxious to possess a gown of black taffetas, 
and I note that at the sale at Peter Robin- 
son’s (Oxford Street), beginning on the 27th, 
we can secure one of the smartest of black 
skirts in taffetas glacé with a deep flounce 
and innumerable gaugings for the absurd price 
of 49s. 11d., while four yards are supplied for 
the corsage at 12s. extra. Added to that 
there is the “Thames” river or seaside 
costume in crash or linen which has come 
down from 35s. 11d, to 19s. 11d., and you 
ought to make a point of seeing the frock 
known as the “ Millicent,” which is in best- 
quality voile in all the newest shades, the bodice 
and skirt trimmed with tucks, and the price, 
which is the most amazing part of all, being 
reduced from 73s. 6d. to 59s. 6d. Among the 
mantles and jackets there are some lovely 
opera cloaks in silk and faced cloth, some of 
them slightly soiled, which have descended in 
the scale from the original prices of 5 and 
7 to 15 guineas to the nominal figures of 
39s. 6d. to 5 guineas, and I might mention 
the dress materials as well, notably 1,000 
dress Jengths in plain and fancy materials, 
both in colours and black, at nearly half-price. 
There are thousands of remnants and blouse 
lengths of foulard, crépe de chine, brocade, and 
plain silk at half-price, and as to the blouses 
you have only to make a voyage of discovery 
to see what possibilities there are in that de- 
partment alone, The same might be said 
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of the departments devoted to lace and trim- 
ming, underclothing, gloves, hosiery, | and 
children’s and infants’ clothes, while provided 
you are not in town you should secure a cata- 
logue without loss of time. 


Stage Dresses.—But enough of sales for 
the moment at least; we shall hear so 


A COAT DE LUXE 


Composed of bands of Pompadour silk and lace with ruches 


of taffetas and motifs of broderie Anglaise 


much on the subject as time goes on and 
be able to gain our own experience and 
make our own individual: mistakes. I 
should like to say a word or two concern- 
ing the dresses in Sergeant Brue, the new 
musical farce at the Strand Theatre. Miss 
Ethel Irving appears in the first act in a 
white gown over pale rose pink with waved 
entre-deux of lace. The bodice is cut in a 
V in front outlined with a ruched fichu, the 
elbow sleeves being finished with frills of 
pink chiffon, and she wears a large hat lined 
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with pink chiffon, the crown of which is 
entirely composed of poppies shading from 
the palest pink to the deepest rose and 
further trimmed with pale rose ribbon. In 
the second act she wears a white accordion- 
pleated. gown with a narrow edging of black 
velvet round the hem, the corsage being of 
coarse white lace over pale blue silk with a 
deep ceinture of pale blue satin carried to a 
point between the shoulders and_ supple- 
mented with a row of wee bows and long 
sash ends, and elbow sleeves are finished 
with a number of tiny frills of pale blue 
chiffon. 


Home Specialities.—A word or two for 
the benefit of the housekeeper on the sub- 
ject of the “ home specialities’? manufac- 
tured by Alfred Bird and Sons, Ltd., 
Birmingham. This is so essentially the 
season of entertaining that any wrinkles 
on the matter of dinner dishes are more or 
less acceptable, especially for those who 
are obliged to exercise judgment and dis- 
cretion in deference to a somewhat “ lean 
purse.” As to Bird’s custard powder its 
excellence is so proverbial that I need only 
remind you that it will save you one-half 
the cost and trouble of an ordinary cus- 
tard with eggs besides being every whit 
as palatable, while the cost of a box of the 
powder is only sixpence or a shilling. 
Bird’s baking powder is another invaluable 
preparation which no housekeeper should 
be content to be with- 
out, and there is 
besides Bird’s blanc- 
mange powder, which 
makes the most deli- 
cious sweet in a few 
minutes with very 
little trouble and at 
trifling cost, the price 
being the same as the 
custard powder. It 
can be had in a 
variety of different 
flavours, too, includ- 
ing vanilla, almond, 
strawberry, raspberry, chocolate, and 
lemon, and numbers of others, 
while it is well to know that all of 
these can be converted into excell-nt 
ices as well. Bird’s concentrated egg 
powder, sold in packets and tins from 
a penny upwards, makes a capital 
substitute for eggs, while the crystal 
jelly powder by the same maker is 
entirely reliable as it dissolves in- 
stantly and produces a most deli- 
cately flavoured jelly which is abso- 
lutely pure and nutritious. The fol- 
owing is one of the recipes published 
for use with Bird’s custard powder. 


Tipsy Cake. — Ingredients: 1 
moulded sponge cake (a few days old 
if possible), a sufficiency of sherry 
or raisin wine, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
brandy, 2 oz. of sweet almonds 
blanched, 1 packet of Bird’s custard 
powder, 2 oz. of white sugar, } of a pint of 
cream, and # of a pint of new milk. Tomake 
the cake stand firm in the glass dish cut the 
bottom level. Make a small hole in the top 
and pour into and over it sufficient wine 
mixed with the brandy to soak it nicely. Let 
it soak for two hours and then stick all over 
with the blanched almonds cut in strips. 
Make the custards with the sugar, cream, and 
milk as described in the directions on the 
label, and pour, when a little cool, into the dish 
round the cake—not over it. DELAMIRA. 


